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“For the Woman's Journal. 
AN ARAB’S STORY. 
A CHRISTMAS POEM 





BY LOUISE V. BOYD. 


We journeyed where a desert stretched 
In leagues of loneliness away, 
And from the burning sky above 
Fell shadowlessly. day by day, 
That spell upon our Caravan, 
So softly, strangely Asian, 
That made the fairest memory seem 
The fading memory of a dream. 
Pilgrims of Pleasure wandered we, 
And where we scarcely cared to ken, 
But for the Orient traveler's joys 
We joined us to her merchant men; 
Believing all the *bashé said, 
And following where the thybeer led— 
Our moving and our resting time 
The measures of a moody rhyme. 
And as the stately camels stepped 
In silence ‘mid the solemn scene, 
Our present moments seemed no more, 
The past and future placed between; 
But we had lived eternities 
Whose moments all were like to these, 
Passively trusting Fate to show 
The distance and the way to go. 
What time the sunset round us made 
The splendor of a saffron sea, 
And silence on the rosy air 
Seemed silence born of mystery— 
A voiceless something to us told 
Of wonder-winged enchantments old, 
By grey Tradition long forgot, 
Brooding o’er many a desert spot. 
Then looking longingly above— 
Feeling from heaven forlornly far— 
We saw upon her azure path, 
Still pacing slow. each golden star; 
And would have looked through tears, but soon 
Uprose for us the fair faced moon, 
And one child’s laughter, ringing clear, 
Proclaimed earth still the Happy Sphere. 
Now would I pause and watch as then— 
Each moment’s interest more intense— 
Our tents pitched with that mixture strange 
Of majesty and turbulence, 
Where chiefs command, and slaves obey, 
Mild camels kneel, vexed asses bray, 
And over-wearied folk express 
Their sense of rest in restlessness. 
Aye let me keep those long past hours, 
And would one careless memory flit 
Into oblivion, wake my heart 
With eager haste, and capture it. 
I must have all; it was so sweet 
To watch the dancers’ agile feet, 
Weave hints of woe and glints of glee 
In one monotonous fantasy. 
And passing rich the the moonlight seemed 
While listening and ne’er too long, 
When Arab lips these fables sweet 
Murmured in tales or set to song. 
“The rosebud loved the butterfly 
Vainly, and so but bloomed to die.’ 
“The palm would make the breeze his own, 
She fled from him with mocking tone.” 
One turbaned greybeard had the power, 
With his wierd face of somber hue, 
And voice of music oft to bring 
A world of passion to our view, 
Where Valor dared, and Beauty wept, 
And Worldly Wisdom never slept, 
From this prime center ever moved, 
“Noureddin reasoned, Selim loved.” 
One evening's tale—my heart's deep well, 
Keeps still each drop of honeyed bliss 
It gathered in that listening trance— 
Seemed over-sweet, its preface this: 
“O Franks! thistale more true than old, 
Was written by a scribe, who told 
Scarcely of things less holy-wise 
Than spirits known in Paradise, 
“My lips grow pale that they should be 
Moved to rehearse these wondrous things; 
My spirit. bows itself, o'er swept 
By a great angel's shadowing wings. 
For God is God! and even night 
May in his smile be filled with light, 
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A living light that man may see, 

And shape by it his destiny. 

“Where }Tigris and Euphrates flow, 

Rivers that once washed Eden's hem, 
There dwelt three kings, three gentle kings, 

And shepherd folk were ruled by them. 
The land in worship bent the knee 
Through darkening idolatry, 

But these wise Rulers each had brought 
- From childhood’s days one holy thought. 
*Kindled at Faith's pure altar flame, 

How that the High and Holy One 
Would yet give earth her kingliest king, 

For thus the ancient legends run, 

*Mid Error’s deepening glooms there stood 

Three sisters blest with motherhood, 
Bathed in more bright prophetic gleams 
Than struggle through the door of dreams. 

“The mothers of these boy-kings they, 

And oft beneath Chaldean skies 
They pictured worlds of Truth more bright 

Than the star-gazer’s ecstacies 
Had summoned, when the reedy lyre 
He clasped, and words with sacred fire 

Alive, and full of excellence, 

Throbbed into songs of joy intense. 
“True mother lips drop words of pearl— 

God's ear leans low toward mother-prayer: 
These mothers breathed o'er their sweet sons, 

In mingled rapture and despair, 

‘O God! may these our sons be thine, 

Thy smile of mercy on them shine, 

Make their dust-fettered spirits still, 

Lean upon thee in every ill.’ 

“And to their sons, ‘O sons! be pure.’ 
They said, each morn and eventide, 

‘Who made the lily and the star 
Will send his angels you to guide; 

We know from blessed §Seth there came 

A promise down too sweet to name, 

That he should take. this coming king, 

From even dreaded Death the sting.’ 
***O sons! be pure, and it may be, 

That even for the sake of us 
Who worship Him the world forgets, 

This sinless king, and glorious, 

May rear on earth his star-bright throne, 

Where ye his scepter’s power may own; 
Some ray may guide you to the shore 
Where he shall reign forevermore.’ 

** ‘And ye will bring him gifts’ they said, 
‘The best ye can, nor dare refuse, 

Though of a stranger people’s house 
His mother be. King of the Jews 

Hisname. Ah! once Great Solomon 

The throne of Judah sat upon. 

And then, the tale is strangely dim, 

A mighty queen gave gifts to him.’ 
“They gathered then, these infant kings, 

From pleasant plain and lilied rill, 
Blooms of blood red and blooms of white, 

With which the mother laps to fill. 

And sweet their childish accents flow, 

As with their treasures kneeling low, 
They smiling say, ‘Our gifts we bring, 
Oh, keep them for the wondrous king.’ 

“Each mother, with uplifted soul 

Beheld the gift her darling brought, 
And sudden tears, her eyes that dimmed, 

Sprang, born of some diviner thought 
Than the mere gladness for the grace 
Of his fair gift—‘twas that his face 

Was so by holy rapture lit, 

She knew what spirit lighted it. 

“But years wore on, till childhood’s isle 

Lay far behind, while still they bring 
To place in the dear mother hands 

A yearly added offering; 

E’en such as lordliest merchants sold, 

Of myrrh and frankincense and gold, 
Through years that came, and years that went, 
The child’s hope now, the man’s intent. 

“The mothers passed away, the sons 

Wailingly cried, ‘Alas that we 
Such smile as shone above our gifts 

Of loveliest flowers no more shall see; 
But mother prayers are prayers of might, 
And mother precepts guide aright, 

Our gold, our frankincense, our myrrh, 

We'll keep for him, through love of her,’ 

“Atlast! atlast! they felt the time 

Draw near, with sweet unquestioning awe, 
Laid their long cherished treasures then 

Upon their asses, and they saw, 

And wondered, while it came from far, 

Yet knew. and joyful cried, ‘The star! 

The star! The star!’ as over them 

It stood. Then toward Jerusalem 

“They followed on. How heaven-touched, 

How conscious seemed the silence deep; 
What awful beauty in the night, 

What peace, beyond the peace of sleep! 
While fairer than the fairest dreams, 
Abave them still the new star’s beams 

Smoothed like a mother’s soft caress 

All the unmeasured distances. 

“It touched at last with softened glow 

The glory of Jerusalem, 

Where tarried they a little while, 

Then journeyed on to Bethlehem; 

For the star stayed above that small, 

Mean village, lighting up the stall 
Of a most lowly stable, where 
A virgin and her infant were. 

“Their life time’s hope was crowned that hour, 

And blessed were their eyes that saw 
A mother fairer than their own; 

And oh! with what delighted awe 
Beheld an infant on her knee, 

Far, far more beautiful to see, 

Than all the dewy memoried flowers, 

They gathered in glad childhood’s hours. 

“They knelt, and worshiped, and they gave 

In joy their hoarded offerings, 

And wise in their simplicity, 

They hailed the child the King of Kings. 
E’en where a manger made his bed, 

And gentle kine beside him fed, 

They knew the Promised One, long sought, 

Death's victor, son of God’s Best Thought. 

“It was a piteous time, the land 

Was ruled by a most cruel king, 

Who infants slew, and sought to slay 
This babe, and those who dared to bring 

Homage and offerings from afar; 

But God, who led them by a star, 
Protected still their steps, and they, - 
Warned by a dream, fled safe away. 





~“O, Franks! my story strange is done; 
But ah! they say, in many a land 
Where sculptures are, and paintings rare, 
Forevermore ix seen to stand 
In marble white, this mother mild, 
Clasped to her breast the Holy Child, 
Or painted sitting motherly, 
The halo’d infant on her knee. 
“And oft before her, kneeling low, 
The Wise Men with their gifts are seen, 
And by their bearded visages 
Her beauty glows more bright I ween. 
The tale you've heard. Oh! bear it far, 
Linked in your memory to the star, 
Or, if it please not. day by day. 
With their dream let it fade away.” 
The Arab’s voice was hushed, and now, 
In leagues of loneliness away 
We saw the desert stretch, and felt 
More deep the spell, that night and day, 
Had fallen on our Caravan, 
So sadly, strangely Asian 
It made the fairest memory seem 
The fading memory of a dream. 

Nores.—*Bashé. General superintendent of a Car- 
avan. 
® *Hybeer. The Guide. 

+Seth. Seth is a favorite personage among the 
Orientals, and acts a conspicuous part in many of 
their most extravagant romances, 

§Tigris and Euphrates. As to the country from 
which the Wise Men came, opinions vary greatly; but 
their following the guidance of a star seems to point 
to the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates, where As- 
tronomy was early cultivated by the Chaldeans. The 
religion of Zoroaster remaining pure from the grosser 
forms of idolatry preserved the hope of a great deliv- 
erer, Who should reform the world, and establish a 
reign of universal peace. That some tradition, influ- 
enced possibly by the Jews of the dispersion, went so 
far as to make this deliverer a king of the Jews, 
seems a fair inference from their direct form of in 
quiry forhim. Need it be said that in the traditions 
of the East these wise men are always regarded as 
kings? 

—Dublin, Ind. 





RELIGION AND SCIENCE FOR WOMEN. 





When you are ill, every physician but the 
one youemploy is satistied that he can easily 
cure you. Republicans think the women 
should look to them for all progress in law 
amd legislation; and Democrats think that 
their principles are the only ones which log- 
ically help women. So, in the current con- 
test, or apparent contest, between theology 
and science, each party claims,and with some 
plausibility, to have helped Woman, and 
cach party asserts that the other side means 
only mischief. 

The Woman Suffrage Movement came 
pretty directly from self-styled infidels, in 
its descent; and there is no doubt that it finds 
some of its strongest obstacles in the words 
of Paul and in the ‘‘obey” of the Episcopal 
church service. Indeed I heard a lady de- 
plore, the other day, that the authority of 
Scripture made it the duty of women to 
wear their bonnets in public assemblies. 
But, on the other hand, it is certain that the 
Christian tradition, with its exalted sense of 
the worth of every human soul, has exerted 
astrong and continued influence for the 
dignity and influence of women. ‘There 
is neither Jew nor Gentile, there is neither 
male nor female, but ye are all one in Christ 
Jesus.” And itis a striking fact that the 
higher education of women in America was 
for a long time mainly protected by church 
influence, under one form or another—from 
the great Roman Catholic schools for girls 
to those pioneers of education, Emma Wil- 
lard and Mary Lyon. Undoubtedly the sec- 
ular schools have now overtaken and often 
passed these institutions; but even up to the 
present time the great endowments for the 
collegiate education of women have proceed- 
ed from distinctly ‘‘Evangelical” sources. 
This was the case with Oberlin to begin 
with, and now with Boston University, Wel- 
lesley College and Smith College; and this 
must not be forgotten in making up the bal- 
ance-sheet between Woman and the religi- 
ous institutions of the day. It must be re- 
membered too that in the government of 
Harvard College it is understood to have 
been the clerical members—as Rev. Messrs. 
Clarke, Hale, and Peabody—who have fav- 
ored the admision of women, while the lay- 
men have generally opposed it; and the de- 
partment into which they have been the most 
cordially welcomed was that of Professor 
Agassiz, whose supposed theological pro- 
clivities were made rather a subject of re- 
proach among scientific men. 

On the other hand the more thoroughly 
secularized institutions of Cornell and Mich- 
igan—if indeed Michigan is to be so ac- 
counted—have been equally faithful to Wo- 
man. But 1 do not see how any one who 
reads scientific periodicals can help admit- 
ting that their present tone is mainly unfavor- 
able to anything like the intellectual equali- 
ty of the sexes. It is in vain to quote Mill 
and Buckle, for these authors are already 
superseded; there is a temporary reaction 
against allof what was once classed as ‘‘in- 
tuition” and against the whole emotional 
side of life; and the present field of activi- 
ty is limited to one in which women—and in- 
deed men of a poetic turn of mind—are 
less strong. And even if a woman does 
make herself the peer of men in respect to 
observation and scientific method, it does 
her little good; she is simply treated as an 





exceptional instance and dismissed; as a 
well-known man of science, the other day, 
spoke of Mrs. Somerville as an essentially 
“unnatural” phenomenon. 

But however it may be with scientific 
leaders, I cannot doubt that the general 
tendency of scientific thought will be to 
plant itself in the popular mind, and thence 
reappearing under the name of ‘‘common- 
sense” to sustain all genuine and wise re- 
forms. Now I am glad that the movement 
for the elevation of Woman is not com- 
mitted exclusively to either of those great 
combatants on the field of thought; just as 
it is well that neither Republican nor Dem- 
ocrat should exclusively espouse it in poli- 
tics. Let us look on both sides for support; 
in other words, let us try to find the truth; 
and whenever the religious sentiment and 
the scientific method shall again come into 
harmony, the claims of Woman may be so 


far advanced toward success as easily to 
reach the goal. T. W. H. 
a one = 


THE SUNDAY MEETINGS FOR WOMEN. 


Miss Harriet E. Lunt gave an admirable 
discourse on ‘‘Silence” before this associa- 
tion of women, on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 
17, at their rooms, 4 Park street. 

Emerson says, ‘‘There is a whisper out of 
the ages to him who can understand it. 
Whatever is known to thyself alone has al- 
ways very great value.” 

Is it not a paradox for a woman to stand 
in a meeting and speak against speech? 
The very right which we are here to ex- 
ercise. But this is not a plan made in 
the interest of sex. It is not to urge Wo- 
man to be silent where and when her thought 
has a claim to be heard. | have never been 
able to see that one exercise of the vocal 
organs is less useful or honorable than the 
other; why one’s own words are less wo- 
manly to speak than another's are to sing. 
No, this plea for silence is not measured by 
sex. It is made in the interest of the worth 
and dignity and power that lie so often in 
stillness, and apart from words. 

Nature’s power we know is in the hiding 
of it—in darkness and stillness her finest 
works are wrought. Notin her storm and 
earthquake and fire are felt the strength be- 
fore which we bend in awe—but in her 
dread silences—her mountains, ice peaks, 
and awful forests, there we cover our faces 
and listen for the still, small voice. On the 
lowest planes of life—in seasons of contro- 
versy and argumentative strife there is a 
wisdom in holding one’s peace. In so many 
dissensions and heart-burnings and misun- 
derstandings, the healing comes without 
explanation. Weare much more likely to 
betray our own weakness and the poverty 
of our cause through speech, than through 
lack of words. The trouble is, with most 
of us, that we are moved by passion to say 
our word in haste before the time is ripe. 
I suppose women oftenest bring this re- 
proach upon themselves through the quick- 
ness of their mind, which seizes on a part 
more than on a whole. Undoubtedly this 
is the result of an uneducated patience on 
the one hand, with the almost total lack of 
guided experience on the other. With 
troubles it is doubtless a purely natural 
human impulse to long for an ear into 
which to pour griefs that are too great for 
one breast to contain. But how seldom 
does relief come from the confession. The 
reality is too deep or too fine for expression. 
To God alone can we make real and whole 
confession of ourselves. He alone can fill 
the blanks and fathom the deeps below our 
consciences. 

There are emotions and experiences, of 
which it seems profane to speak even to 
ourselves. There are raptures and despairs 
which the soul knows, yet does not dare to 
speak. The tendency to ask ‘‘Was ever 
sorrow like my sorrow,” and to sink under 
its weight, has in it a weakness and possible 
wickedness, the yielding to which is de- 
struction. Safety lies in closing the lips of 
our heart even from ourselves, 

Power ever lies behind reserve and still- 
ness, a kind of power that no eloquence 
possesses. The least successful teachers 
are almost always the blustering and the 
preaching ones. The ability to keep one’s 
patience and be calm, in the face of all sorts 
of provocations, presumes a_ self-control 
that holds the possibility of another sort of 
control, Children have a kind of hint that 
the utter mastery of one’s self is the requi- 
site for winning obedience from others. 

In the higher life of the soul, God's tem- 
ve, the heart must be emptied of self. 

his can only be, in quiet and in solitude. 
The still, small voice cannot be heard 
through a clamor of tongues. The old 
mystic’s saying reveals itself. ‘‘In stillness 
there is fullness—in fullness there is noth- 
ingness—in nothingness is all. 

Next Sunday, the 24th instant, the Rev. 
Mary H. Graves, will address the meeting, 
on Immortality. A cordial welcome is ex- 
tended to all. H. C. 

oe — 
MEMENTO OF WASHINGTON. 





President George Washington once sent 
to his cousin, Mrs. Washington, of Fair- 
field, a letter introducing a physician famed 
for the cure of cancer; and this letter has 
just been sent to Cincinnati to be sold by 
the descendants of the lady, who are living 
in Kentucky in straightened circumstances. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. A. D. T. Wuirney will spend the 
winter at Beloit, Wis. 

Miss E1iza Powanrs, of Boston, has left 
a bequest of $56,000 to the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 

Miss BELINDA BLopcerr, who has lately 
died at Nashua, N.H. leaves $1500 to the local 
Universalist church as a poor fund. 

Mrs. Levia M. A. CuEssMAN contributes 
gold lace from the Christ Church communi- 
on table, 150 years old, to the Old South Ex- 
hibition. 

Mrs. EX-SENATOR HENDERSON, has affec- 
tionately dedicated her cookery-book to her 
friend Mrs. Gen. Sherman, ‘‘a lady who 
studies the comforts of her household.” 

Anna Dickinson has put still another new 
play of her own writing on the stage in 
Philadelphia, herself acting the heroine. The 
story is of an actress named Laura Chester. 

Mrs. Mary G. Gar, of Manchester, N. 
H., leaves an estate estimated at over $100,- 
000, which she disposes of by will. About 
$50,000 is left to found a home for aged and 
indigent women. 

Mrs. VAN Corr is holding services in the 
Eleventh Street Methodist Church, New 
York. Over one hundred were converted 
under her labors recently, in Butler Street 
Church, Pittsburg. 

Mrs. Onive N. Preston, who is de- 
scribed as an able and attractive speaker, is 
now addressing the public on the relations 
of labor and capital, at various points in 
Nevada and Idaho, 

Mrs. Harris, widow of ex-Governor 
Harris, of Rhode Island, has given to the 
Methodist Congregation of Phenix, R. I. a 
handsome two story Gothic cottage to be 
used as a parsonage, 

Mrs. Dr. STEELE, of Lynn, recently 
made on Sunday evening an address which 
is highly spoken of, at the second public 
meeting of the Woman’s Society auxiliary 
to the Methodist Church, of Malden, Mass. 

Mrs. Carrie P. Lacosrr, of Malden, 
Mass., preached to the Universalist Society, 
in Everett, last Sunday, to a good sized au- 
dience. Her subject was ‘‘Character the 
only true basis of Life.” The discourse is 
highly commended. 

Mrs. JANE G. SwissitELM says of Anna 
Dickinson’s Anne Boleyn: ‘There is no kind 
of compressing machine or patent corset 
that can ever put this great representative 
American woman into the dimensions of 
that very small-sized bit of English royalty.” 

Mrs. Roxana Nort, widow of the Rev. 
Samuel Nott, died in Hartford, Monday, 
aged nearly ninety-two years. Mrs. Nott 
was the only survivor of the missionary 
band sent to India by the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, in 
1812. 

Miss Eu.is, the young lady at Wesleyan 
who has been forced to resign her post as 
class poet because her brilliant brother-stu- 
dents did not think a woman ought to hold 
it, may comfort herself with the reflection 
that it was all a matter of prejudice and not 
of brains, 


QvuEEN-DowaGeEr JosrePuINeE, of Sweden, 
has left, it is said, about $5,500,000, and 
though large sums are bequeathed to chari- 
table institutions founded by the late queen 
herself, each of her heirs will receive a large 
legacy. Her principal heir is the Princess 
Royal of Denmark. 

Miss KRIEGE left to her American pupils, 
when she left the scene of her six years’ ear- 
nest work for kindergartens here, — her 
sketch of the life of Freebel. And her 
daughter, Miss Alice Kriege, has also left a 
no less characteristic farewell,in her volumes 
of hymns, songs, and stories, preceded by a 
few words of judicious advice to young kin- 
dergartners. 


Miss MARGARET Kye, formerly a suc- 
cessful teacher in South Boston, has re- 
turned from Athens, Greece, where she has 
been ateacher under the auspices of the 
American Woman's Union Mission, for five 
years. Thus modern ‘‘Athens” carries her 
culture to her older sister. Miss Kyle is 
doing a noble work for Greece, in training 
teachers for her schools. 


Mrs. BELL, the widow of Sir Charles 
Bell, the celebrated physiologist, has just 
died in her ninetieth year. Her husband 
died thirty-four years ago. She was oné of 
the companionable wives, giving her hus- 
band valuable assistance in his literary work. 
She was his amanuensis in his works on An- 
imal Mechanics, the Anatomy of Expression, 
and his Bridgewater Treatise on T’he Hand. 
Within the last few years she published 7’he 
Letters of Sir Charles Bell, and added her 
own Recollections. 
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WAY UP IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Eprrors JourNAL:—If you could only 
know how far it seems, and how much at 
variance the real and the seeming distance 
actually is, 1 know we might safely count 
upon sympathy from your generous hearts, 
though we can command no expression 
thereof from your busy lips. 

Way up in New Hampshire! 

Really; but it has come, by force of cir- 
cumstances, to seem a sort of North Pole 
to us, and we always seem to be standing by 
that same pole, with our faces forever to the 
sacred South and West, listening, listening, 
listening! yet only through the columns of 
this blessed JouRNAL, catching the faintest 
echo of the battle to the fore, until, of the 
two trite sayings, ‘‘Posess thy soul in pa- 
tience,”’ and that‘‘patience ceases to be a vir- 
tue,’ we have come by shire necessity to 
cling to the first, decidedly. So we stand 
by the before-mentioned pole, and shout 
semi-occasionally, waving our strip of can- 
vas. If only seals and polar bears listen to 
us, no matter; it has become through this 
seemingly interminable patience, a chronic 
case, and will not stop. 

But, I am allowing fancy flights, when 
stubborn facts call me relentlessly to order. 
“Way up in New Hampshire,” indeed! 
Will you believe me, I wonder, when I tell 
you that these facts point to but fifty miles 
above the capital, to a town of between 
three and four thousand inhabitants, with 
the best public hall in the whole State, a 
large portion of those inhabitants willing to 
listen, and let conviction follow if it will; 
yet in all these years of Suffrage agitation, 
there have been only two opportunities for 
so doing? Six or seven years since, Mrs. 
Elizabeth K. Churchill gave a lecture on 
the subject, which, though absent ut the 
time, I heard well spoken of. Another was 
by Miss Anthony, nearly a year ago, I think, 
the announcement of which I received from 
Mr. Clayton, of the Chicago Lyceum Bu- 
reau with great surprise if not actual mis- 
giving; for I knew her as being considered 
radical in the extreme,and whether informed 
or not, of the necessarily A. B. C. condi- 
tion of the majority here, with regard to 
the Suffrage question, I feared the result. 
So much was at stake. It seemed so im- 
portant that this long-waited-for opening, 
should prove a success. My fears were 
groundless. More perfect respect, more 
earnest attention, I have never seen on any 
occasion, while the exclamations of admi- 
miration for the sentiments expressed, at 
the close of the speaking, made my joy 
complete. These two lectures, and what 
Mrs. Livermore has woven so deftly into 
the three or four lectures upon other sub- 
jects, the papers and tracts I have been able 
to distribute, with an occasional report in 
some daily paper, oftener adverse than oth- 
erwise, constitute the sole intelligence of 
the people here on this subject. 

Will you wonder much that I am made 
happy by the announcement that New 
Hampshire is promised, at last, an opportu- 
nity to fall into the ranks? That, ‘‘doubt- 
less, during the year to come, some earnest 
work will be done in this direction?” My 
prophecy for her is that, though now so 
largely in her noviciate, she will wheel to 
the right gracefully, and with very little 
urging, acquit herself nobly in the end, for- 
getting entirely, from her natural warm- 
heartedness, that she has been out in the cold. 

In view of this state of affairs at Leb- 
anon, you will naturally ask why, being 
myself an advocate of the cause, I have not 
effected an organization? I answer: Be- 
cause, I have not the health to take any 
leading part, knowing that if I act at all, I 
must do so; I have, perforce, waited. 

Come up to us then, when the good time 
comes, and there shall be no dearth of a 
warm welcome, in Lebanon. Give us a lit- 
tle time in which to make ready, and we 
promise you an attentive, intelligent, and 
interested audience. 

Mary J. RicHARDsoN. 

Lebanon, N. H. 
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TALKS WITH WOMEN AT THE NORTH END. 





Last Tuesday afternoon, a number of 
women of the Moral Education Association 
met, by invitation, a company of women of 
the North End, at the Dispensary, 3 Baldwin 
Place. The meeting was the first of a 
course, commenced with the hope of excit- 
ing interest in that quarter, on practical sub- 
jects. Dr. Mary J. Safford Blake spoke on 
‘The Blessings that flow from Good Health.” 

“There are many things that serve to 
make life comfortable and happy,” said the 
speaker, ‘‘and what those things are, and 
how far we may command then, it is for 
our interest to know. Good health is one 
of the most precious of blessings. More 
than anything else, it will conduce to our 
usefulness, promote our happiness, and en- 
able us to be blessings to others. Let us, 
then, this afternoon, as we have come to- 
gether to talk on matters of interest in life, 
talk about health. As we shall not have 
time to take up many subjects bearing upon 

it, we will limit ourselves to three, —pure air, 
sunlight and food.” 

The doctor then, in a clear and forcible 
manner, made evident the worth of pure 
air, giving practical illustrations of ventila- 
tion. She explained the value of sunlight, 


urging that it be allowed free entrance 
everywhere, and dwelt on the properties of 
food as life-giving substances, while she 
explained how wholesome food might be 
economically provided. 

The interesting and instructive address 
was listened to with much apparent interest. 
At the close, questions were asked and an- 
swered, and many bits of experience given. 
The meeting seemed a happy beginning of 
a good work. J. K. 

Boston, Mass. 
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AN APPARENT INCONSISTENCY. 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—In the Woman's 
JOURNAL for March 11, 1876, was an article 
by Mr. Higginson called ‘‘One moral from 
the Belknap tragedy.” We refer to it at 
this time simply for the purpose of compar- 
ing some of the statements there with others 
in his article of Nov. 4, under the heading 
‘Personal Politics.” In the former he tells 
us that the lady with whom he talked con- 
cerning the fall of Secretary Belknap could 
not see ‘‘that the act was dishonorable in its 
very nature, or that it was in any way of 
public concern.” 

‘She still declined to admit that such an 
act was wrong in itself, or was at all to be 
ranked with crimes, or even as a moral of- 
fense, properly so-called.”" The inference 
drawn from this lady’s way of looking at 
the matter was this: The difference of view 
in men and women lies not in the nature of 
the sexes, but in their habits. Women are 
apt to see certain public affairs more dimly, 
as compared with those more actively en- 
gaged. Andthe moral: ‘‘that women, like 
men, need sufficient contact with actual af- 
fairs, and with large interests, to accustom 
them to understand what may be called the 
commercial aspect of politics.” 

Now, Mr. Higginson says: ‘If now we 
must sit in judgment on the personal char- 
acter of our candidates, by all means let us 
have aid from women in doing it. If Mr. 
Hayes is weak, if Mr. Tilden is tricky, if 
Mr. Adams is petty and narrow-minded, I 
think they would find it out.” 

May we ask what would be the use of 
finding it out, if it were not to be deemed 
an objection to their being chosen? If it be 
found out that a Secretary has a tendency 
to receive bribes, and when it is known that 
he has received them, it be considered that 
he has done no wrong, what then? If it be 
found out that a candidate for the Presiden- 
cy is tricky in his personal affairs, and yet 
it cannot be seen that this is ‘‘in any way of 
public concern,” wherein is the country to 
be the better for the feminine insight? 

Is Mr. Higginson consistent; or, what is 
better still, is he really sincere in thinking 
that Woman has ‘‘a quicker wit where false- 
hood and knavery are to be detected,” in 
public as well as in private matters? 

If so, we are glad, and would wish con- 
sistency to yield at once. N. B. 

Watertown, Mass. 
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“OVERCOME.” 


I have just finished reading this late work 
which enfolds in its pleasant pages so many 
reformstouching closely Woman’s life and 
interest that I wish every woman, to read 
the book too. Its main purpose is temper- 
ance reform, but also touches delicately and 
powerfully the other reforms of this age. 
The independent possibilities of any high, 
noble woman’s life; the power she holds; 
the influence that is hers, often unrealized 
and alas! sometimes thrown away. When 
I read such books, such strong appeals for 
women to do what they can do, I fully rea- 
lize what a sin it is for them not to wield the 
power they hold, the womanly power of in- 
fluence and example in purity and total ab- 
stinence, and the enormity of the sin they 
commit in offering the first temptation. 

This powerful phrase of the author, ‘‘An- 
dre,” I quote.—‘‘Now they tell me, and I 
blush for humanity, and would veil my face 
for very shame if sucha thing could be, 
that, not content with licensing places to 
make mankind drunk, because ‘people will 
drink,’ they design licensing places to take 
away every sense of propriety, because ‘men 
will be wild.” Where will they stop? Is 
murder next to be sanctioned by law, be- 
cause men will kill? What are laws for? 
What brought destruction upon Rome, but 
the law-makers pandering to the ; vices of 
the people? Rather give us the stern old 
laws of the Spartans.” No one can add 
strength to that paragraph. It is a very 
Spartan sentence itself. I only wish we had 
more women like this woman to write. 

I quote again. “It may be if she had 
been more decided Gwynn Stewart would 
not have yielded so to his appetite,’ says one. 

‘If she had only defended her rights, all 
would have been well,’ another says. ‘Ifa 
wife is pronounced in her character it is 
quite enough to drive any man to destruc- 
tion.’ What kind of a wife should a man real- 
ly have who likes the wine-cup too well?” 

Again,—‘‘Then let him stay where he will 
not see it. If the sun gave me a renewed 
sunstroke every time I went out, I would 
remain within doors until the last hour of 
day, not go directly where I knew I would 
feel its power, and then say, ‘I once had a 
sunstroke and so must go out, and yet I 
know its effects.’"" The strength of ex- 
pression shows the power of the book, and 





one becomes interested in the story before 





the first page is finished. The brave wo- 
manly characters cannot fail of interesting 
every true man or woman. The beautiful, 
spiritual thoughts interspersed through the 
book, touch the inner life of the reader. 

We believe, with the author, that the tem- 
perance cause underlies all other reforms. 
When intoxicating liquors are banished from 
social life we shall have the manly help we 
need in other reforms. Men debased by 
drink and the passions it incites, cannot rise 
intellectually and morally to help in any of 
life’s reforms. 

Let us all welcome this new book to our 
firesides; its teachings may help to save a 
brother or son or friend. Bera. 

San Francisco, Cal. 

Se td 
WHAT SHE LIKES. 


When I was describing to my friend, the 
doctor, Mrs. Maxwell's collection of stuffed 
birds and animals at the Centennial Expo- 
sition, he said, in his merry way: 

“I would rather my wife should stuff me.” 

Of course he meant it in fun; but under- 
lying the fun was a genuine expression of 
masculine taste and opinion. A man likes 
a woman best when she best ministers to him. 
What is most true and noble and best for 
herself does not enter into his consideration. 
When he forms an opinion of what Woman 
should do or be, he has no conception of 
that ideal woman who grandly achieves the 
work possible to her, who develops and 
uses the powers and faculties with which 
her Creator has endowed her, and, in the 
endowment, sealed with divine impress her 
right to exercise them. He has no idea of 
the breadth and elasticity of Woman’s 
nature. He does not see that she can rock 
the cradle and make scientific discoveries 
with equal fidelity; does not see that the 
“sweet charities’ of home life have no 
antagonism to the accurate precision and 
persevering research of the laboratory, the 
study, the observatory, the work-shop, the 
studio, or the office. 

It is always with such a man, ‘‘What I 
should like my wife or my sister to be,” as 
if his relation to them created an owner- 
ship which could rightfully limit to the 
measure of his own taste or use, the growth 
and conditions of an immortal being whose 
individuality and responsibility are co-equal 
with his own, however the mental calibre 
may compare. 

A woman who loves such aman with a 
supreme. docile love, whether as wife, sister 
or friend, will never attain to the highest 
type of womanhood. She may be a lovely, 
intelligent woman, but she will never reach 
the noblest plane of being under the re- 
pression of that influence, however uncon- 
scious she may be of its effect. The more 
the man cares for the woman, and the more 
she cares for him, will be the danger of 
this insidious but certain lowering of all 
the fine issues of her nature under his nar- 
row and selfish standard of womanhood. 

Not what a man thinks of one woman, 
but what he thinks of Woman in general, 
gives us our measure of him. Loving one 
woman royally, if she deserves it, will make 
him nobler to other women, but the kind 
of honor he gives his queen will depend 
upon his power of appreciating what is 
most excellent in Woman and his love for 
it, as well as upon her own perfections. 
We naturally seek to lift ourselves to the 
level of our friend’s expectations and de- 
sires. If my friend is looking to find the 
best in me, is helpful to develop that best, 
albeit a little impatiently, he is kinder to 
me than he who likes me best when I am 
most agreeable to him and satisfy his wants 
in the sweetest way. 

You would rather that your wife should 
stuff you than to have her stuff birds! Sup- 
pose she retorts? 

“IT would rather my husband should wait 
upon me than smoke cigars in his office, trot 
his spirited Ned in his handsome new buggy, 
or parade at the head of his purple-sashed 
company, or do any of those things that 
hold no more relation to his legitimate work 
than stuffing birds may to a woman’s home 
duties, and, to say the least, are no more 
laudable! 

What do you think of the woman who 
makes her husband a servant to herself, who 
cares less for his professional success, his 
character and reputation, his true manhood, 
than for her personal indulgence, who ex- 
pects him to sacrifice his best interests to 
gratify her tastes orcaprices? Whatdo you 
think of the man who yields himself to be 
the slave of such a woman, though he does 
it because he loves her? What ought you 
to think of the woman to whom all other 

interests or work are subordinated to ‘‘stuff- 
ing” her husband? Mind, I do not say that 
all other work should not be subordinated 
to the doing of the duties, however humble 
or homely, in the sphere where God has 
placed her, be they the duties of wife and 
mother or servant girl in the kitchen, but I 
do say that the love which demands the sac- 
rifice of a woman’s highest development, 
and denies the exercise of her talents or ca- 
pacities, in order that she may minister more 
lavishly to his whims and caprices, is a nar- 
row, selfish, exacting love, which blesses 
neither the giver nor the recipient. True 
love is unselfish, and cares more for the 
highest good of its object than for present 
gratification. We may question that affec- 





tion which, drawing us nearer each other, 
does not ennobleand purify us. 

Ah! my good sir, next time you assert what 
you would like to have your wife do, think 
what you would like to have your wife be, 
and ask yourself if your own influence, 
through your opinions and your personal 
intercourse, tends to make women better and 
nobler for having known you. 

If for aman to know a good and cultiva- 
ted woman, ‘‘is a liberal education,” why 
should not her acquaintance with him be a 
like advantage to herself? L. A. F. 

North Bridgton, Maine. 
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SUNRISE IN JAPAN. 





In the Japanese Educational Exhibit at 
the Exposition in Philadelphia, we found a 
curious collection of compositions written 
by the Japanese pupils who are learning 
English, one of which was copied out for 
the Hra, just to furnish a toothsome bit for 
the co-educationists. Here it is, verbatim : 

CIVIL RIGHTS, 

I am much pleased to see the improve- 
ment of the civil rights of our country. 
with the advancement of civilization. These 
improvements are due to the instruction not 
only to the males but to females also. As 
they noticed that they were not able to im- 
prove the civil rights unless they throw off 
the lowness and deppression, therefore they 
have already thrown off that corruption. 

I will now relate to you about the civil 
rights shown by the little girls in the capital, 
Tokio. The twenty-second of June was the 
anniversary of Bishamon in Tokio, the vis- 
itors of the temple were innumerable, not 
only in the day-time but at night also. It 
happened that as four or five girls of about 
fourteen years old that like students were 
on their way back from the temple there 
came young boys a little older than they, 
who were also like students, these boys 
collided against the girls and went away 
proudly; therefore the girls stopped them 
and said to them: ‘‘Why do you collide 
against us and go away seondiy without 
begging pardon of us? Do you despise us 
as girls?’ We are not afraid of you because 
we have civil rights like all people of this 
Empire, if you pass away proudly without 
begging pardon of us about your faults it 
will be very impolite of students.” By these 
words the boys were made much ashamed, 
and begged their pardon about their impo- 
liteness and went away secretly like rats. 

I think it must be the meritorious action 
of instruction that even such young girls 
were able to declare their rights to any de- 
ere. D. Kosayasut, 

tudent of the second term of the third year 
of the Junior course, Nigato English School. 
—Cornell Era. 
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SELFISHNESS AND EXTRAVAGANCE OF 
ME 


Eprrors JouRNAL.—I send you the pub- 
lished confession of a selfish man. There 
are thousands of men following in his foot- 
steps, who, no doubt, think that the extrav- 
agance and selfishness in the world belongs 
mostly to the women. When misfortune 
and bankruptcy overtake such men, how 
very ready public opinion is to step in with 
a lie for an excuse. ‘‘Poor man, his wife 
and daughter were so extravagant!” 

The common idea is all wrong. Ina large 
majority of cases among the rich, the ex- 
penses of the men and boys are much great- 
er than those of the women and girls. And 
among the classes who earn their own 
money, the balance of prudence and econo- 
my is decidedly with the women and girls. 
If the men were more inclined to inform 
their wives of their real financial condition 
the latter would be the first to advise re- 
trenchment in expenses. ‘‘Let the truth be 
told, though the heavens fall.” N. W. 

Rutland, Vt. 

CONFESSIONS OF A SELFISH MAN. 

To-day I am seventy-five years of age, 
and I have been reviewing my life. Of all 
men in the world we think a selfish man is 
to be the most despised. It is the selfish 
man who aims to fgratify his own pleasures 
and desires, regardless of the consequences 
which may befall others. At the age of 
nineteen I married, and candor compels me 
to say that my partner for life was one of 
the loveliest of God’s creatures. Though 
previous to our marriage she had received 
many offers of marriage from men of 
wealth and high position in the world, still 
this true, noble-hearted woman preferred 
me above all others, though fully cognizant 
that she was marrying a poor man. * Three 
years after our marriage, a legacy of $10,000 
was bequeathed to my wife, In those days 
a man was looked upon as ‘‘wealthy” who 
could command $10,000. Ina short time I 
purchased a fourth interest in the firm with 
which I had been engaged for a number of 
years. The profits werc immense, and at 
the age of twenty-six I was, indeed, a 
wealthy man. At the age of twenty-eight 
six children had been added to the family, 
and right here is where my selfishness be- 
gan to show. Though our business was 
still in a flourishing condition, I began to 
impress upon every member of the family 
the necessity of being economical. The 
children were denied every pleasure when a 
pecuniary expenditure was necessary to con- 
tribute in any way to their enjoyment. My 
family dreaded to acquaint me with their 
slightest wants, knowing that the reply 
would be, ‘‘You must practice economy.” 
How many times have I insisted on my 
wife wearing the same bonnet and dress 
‘‘just one more season,” and have seen her 
wearing the same cloak four or five winters; 
but I must have a new overcoat each spring 
and winter, and a new beaver as often as 
the styles. I must also have the finest pa- 
tent-leather boots and shoes, but my wife 
almost feared to mention that she needed a 
new pair of gaiters. 1 have seen her econ- 
omize im various ways to enable her to pur- 
chase some article she fancied, and, in 








truth, actually needed. My children grew 
up In ignorance, because I could not spare (”) 
the means to properly educate them. It 
was my own useless expenditures that pre- 
vented my doing full justice to my family 
My children are all of a good old age. My 
wife is wrinkled and gray, and we are both 
‘*passing down the hill of life.” The hand 
that writes this is a trembling one. More 
than once have I had to wipe my “specs” 
so that I might see the lines more clearly 
It is too late to make atonement for my cru- 
elty and past neglect; but I make this true 
and honest confession as a warning to all 
meanly, selfish persons, that they may not 
follow in my footsteps. For forty-five years 
my expenses have varied but little each 
year. My night lunches have cost me each 
week $2.50; for one year, $130. I have 
often attended the theater five nights a 
week, and my expenses in that line have 
cost me not less than $125 per annum. 
When not at the theater I spent the remain- 
ing nights in some billiard hall—for, much 
to my regret, but few of my evenings were 
spent with my family—and added $75 more 
to my expenditures each year. 
My tobacco bill was $25 per year. 
My cigar bill (4 per diem) was 146 per year. 
My bar bill was 175 per year. 
Champagne, twice per month, was 60 per year. 
These figures may seem startling, but 
jr are, nevertheless, true. It really ap- 
e 





palled me when the sum total was added 
up. To recapitulate: 
Night lunches per year, $130 for 45 years, 35,850 
Theatricals per year, 224 for 45 years, 5,625 
Billiards per year. 75 for 45 years, 3,375 
Tobacco per yea, 25 for 45 years, 1,125 
Cigars per year. 146 for 45 years, 6,570 
Bar bills per year, 175 for 45 years, 7,875 
Champagne at table per 
year, 60 for 45 years, 2,750 
Carriage hire each year, 50 for 45 years, 2,350 
$885 $39,825 


Suppose, at the age of thirty, I had put 
the $885 out at interest, and compounded 
it for forty-five years, a calculation would 
astound any man to see what a wealthy man 
it would make me to-day. Let those who 
are following in my footsteps take warning 
in time. 
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SUBJECTION OF WOMEN. 


A. letter published in the Bullot Box, of 
Toledo, O., tells the whole story in a nut- 
shell. 

Brapy, KALAMAzoO Co, Micu., } 
October 2d, 1876. ‘ 

Mrs. 8. R. L. Wiuurams, Ep. Ballot Bor: 
—I wish to give a bit of my history. Am 
a farmer’s wife. Married in pioneer times 
a poor man, and by our joint efforts have 
made us a home worth several thousand 
dollars; have borne nine children, and took 
the whole care of them. Five are men 
grown, four of them voters. The first 
twenty years I did all my house-work, sew- 
ing, washing and mending, except a few 
weeks at the advent of the babies. For 
the last sixteen years have had help part of 
the time; but have had from two to four 
grandchildren to care for the last three 
years, one of them a baby. And now I 
want to go to the Centennial and cannot 
command a sixpence for all my labor. 
Husband owns and controls everything and 
says we have nothing to spend for such 
foolishness. Have no more power than a 
child. Now if my labor has been of any 
value in dollars and cents I want those dol- 
lars and cents to do as I please with. I 
feel like advising every woman to not do 
another day’s labor unless she can be owner 
of the value of it. 

All the property that I possess in my own 
right is this pen and holder; a present from 
my brother in California. PEN Hover. 

——_—— eo, 
PRIESTCRAFT AND WOMEN. 


The Barcelona correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times relates a wonderful story, worth 
preserving asa curiosity of the uineteenth 
century. He writes:— 

‘‘About the 14th and 15th of this present 
month of October it was privately an- 
nounced, chiefly to the faithful women of 
the congregation which regularly throngs 
the Church of the Holy Spirit, in the streets 
of San Francisco, that a young woman of 
seventeen or eighteen years of age, of the 
lower class, having long been afflicted with 
‘a hatred of holy things’—the poor girl 
probably was subject to epileptic fits, and 
cried out and became convulsed when she 
heard the notes of the organ in church,— 
the senior priest of the church above men- 
tioned would cure her of her disease; or, to 
use that gentleman’s own language, ‘Avaunt, 
physicians and mountebanks; see how the 
Church will cure this poor girl, who is 
at present possessed with four hundred 
devils.’ ” 

A large number of the faithful assembled 
to see the power of God revealed by the 
casting out of the devils, and all prepara- 
tions had been duly made for the spectacle: 

‘Within the little enclosure or sanctuary, 
separated from the crowd by a light railing, 
lay on a common bench, with a little pil- 
low for her head to recline upon, a poorly- 
clad girl, probably of the peasant or artisan 
class; her brother or husband stood at_ her 
feet to restrain her (at times) frantic kicking 
by holding her legs. The door of the vestry 
opened; the exhibitor—I mean the priest— 
came in. The poor girl, not without just 
reason, ‘had an aversion to holy things,’ or, 
at least, the four hundred devils within her 
distorted body had such an aversion; and in 
the confusion of the moment, ge ee that 
the father was ‘a holy thing,’ she doubled up 
her legs, screamed out with twitching mouth, 
her breast heaving, her whole body writh- 
ing, and threw herself nearly off the bench. 
The male attendant seized her legs, the wo- 
men supported her head and swept out her 
dishevelled hair.” 

The priest then delivered an oration, an- 
nouncing his intention, and, this over— 
“turning to the prostrate, shuddering, most 
unhappy object of his attack, the priest 
commenced, ‘In the name of God, of the 
saints, of the blessed Host, of every holy 
sacrament of our Church, I adjure thee, 
Rusbel, come out of her.’ (N. B.—‘Rusbel 
isthe name of a devil, the devil having two 
hundred and fifty-seven names in Catalonia.) 
Thus adjured, the girl threw herself in an 
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agony of convulsion, till her distorted face, 
foam-bespattered lips, and writhing limbs 
grew well-nigh stiff, at full length upon the 
floor, and, in language semi-obscene, semi- 
violent, screamed out, ‘I don’t choose to 
come out, you thieves, scamps, robbers. 
‘Fulfil your promise. Rusbel, said the 
priest. ‘You said yesterday you would cast 
one hundred more of your cursed spirits 
out of this most hapless girl's body. Can't 
you speak?’ ‘Yes, I can,’ came from the 
poor girl’s foaming lips, ‘I can. ‘Yes, 
said the cura, ‘you are a devil of honor; 
you are a man of your word.’” 

This extraordinary scene went on for 
some time, and at last the devil consented 
to come out by the mouth of the girl. The 
priest refused to allow this, because one 
hundred devils coming out of her mouth 
would suffocate her. hen he demanded 
that she should be undressed, that they 
might pass through her body. This also 
the priest would not permit. Then the 
devils said they would go out through her 
right foot; the sandal was untied, the foot 
rave a kick, and the devils were expelled. 
Some more of the four hundred were to be 
exorcised on the following day, but the 
civil authorities interfered, and put a prompt 
end to the scandal. 

The conclusion reminds one of the famous 
deeree—when miracles were creating a pub- 
lic disturbance—‘‘Défense a Dieu de fuire 
miracles eu se licu.”” One wonders when 
people will outgrow the manifold follies of 
superstition. Aftcr all, is this more silly, 
although more repulsive, than ‘‘Dr.” Slade 
or “‘Dr.”” Monck, who employ spirits to rap, 
pinch and scribble for their profit?y—Annie 
Besant in the Index. 


HUMOROUS. 


“I'd thank you for another piece of that 
mince pie,” said Dubbins to his landlady. 
“Owing to the peculiar arrangement of the 
programme, no piece can be repeated at this 
entertainment,” calmly replied the landlady. 


The first time Jerrold saw a celebrated 
songwriter, the latter said to him: ‘‘Young- 
ster, have you sufficient confidence in me to 
lend me a guinea?” ‘‘Oh, yes,” said Jer- 
rold; ‘‘I’ve all the confidence, but I haven’t 
the guinea.” 

“What place, Sir, if you please?’ said 
Count Muttonhead to a small boy on Fifth 
Avenue, pointing to Delmonico’s. ‘Oh, 
that,” said the boy—‘‘that’s a feed store!” 
‘“‘Wonderful city!—such fine commercial 
houses,” said the count. 


Col. Hastings Doyle, an amateur actor in 
London society, was noted for inaccuracy. 
He was once heard to say in the role of 
“Cassius,” instead of ‘‘I said an elder sol- 
dier, not a better,”—‘‘I said I was your sen- 
ior, Brutus, or words to that effect;” and 
once when he had to deliver aspeech, which 
was the only clew the audience could have 
to the intention of the dramatist, instead of 
uttering it, word for word, to render the 
play intelligible, he exclaimed—‘‘And now 
—let me impart a secret but—”’ (and here he 
forgot the words) ‘‘as we may be interrupted 
in this place, come into the corridor,” and 
he hurried his brother actor off the stage, 
leaving the audience quite bewildered. 

Not long ago one Mrs. H——, a spiritual- 
ist, collected a rapt and wondering circle 
about her in a private house in Webster 
Massachusetts. A circle was formed, the 
lights were turned low, the curtain was 
drawn aside, a low bending figure appear- 
ed, hands were outstrched, and finally it was 
announced that the spirit of the mother of a 
lady present desired to commune with her 
daughter. The lady drew near the curtain, 
and the fluttering hand of the spirit made 
desultory attempts to grasp the daughter’s 
hand. ‘‘Is this my dear mother?” ‘‘Yes, I 
am your mother.” The lady seized the spir- 
it hand, and held it. A lawyer turned on 
the gas, and the advocate of spiritualism was 
revealed struggling in the arms of the cour- 
ageous lady. 


- HUMAN HAIR ~ 
WHOLESALE PRICES! 


I have this day marked down the price of my entire 
stock of Real French Human Hair. 

_ Switches in allsizes and shades, Curls in every de- 
sirable style, Chignons, Wigs. Top-pieces, Marguerita 
Wave, Wave a la Mode, ave Epingles, Scalpets, 
Real Water Curls and Frizzes and many other novel- 
ties. I will offer such 


Work as were never before known. My stock is com- 
plete, and everything in the human hair line can be 
found at my New Store. No. 426 Washington Street, 
corner of Summer (formerly occupied by Andrew C. 
Mudge.) See Prices. 




















Se NS OD cic cdccavedes.osee $14.00 
Se IES Dc ca vevcceusseve cows 12.00 
gO Ee 10.00 
Be I MIDs 06.0006 560sseenees 6.00 
8.00 Switches for.......... 4.00 
6.00 Switches for ...... ... 4.00 
5.00 Switches for. . .-- 98.00 
ee EY OE ccs ncsavvnsccdanves 2.50 


The above goods are warranted to be strictly first 
qualit French Hair. Also a lot of German Hair 
Switches. 


$6.00 Switehes for $2.50 
5.00 Switches for 2.00 
3.00 Switches for 1.50 
2.50 Switches for 1.00 





gp ’ x NN 4 
LONG SIDE CURLS. 
$3.50 (8 on side) for................ ‘ 

2.50 (2 on side) for.. es 
2.00 (2 on side) for.. . 
SP OS ON GD PR ce cvccseciscone 
This is the greatest chance ever offered to get Hu- 
man Hair, in every desirable style, at cheaper prices 
than will ever be found again. French toilet articles 
all marked down accordingly. 


REAL LUBIN’S EXTRAGTS 
FOR 50 CENTS. 
Money to be refunded in all cases where goods are 
not as represented. Ladies who have bought of us 


can testify to these facts. Look out for bogus signs, 
and be sure you are in the right place. 


JOHN MEDINA, 


PARIS HAIR STORE, 
426 Washington Street, 


Corner Summer St., Boston. 
4w49 
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OUR FAVORITE AUTHORS, 
And their New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 


LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON. 
OLIVER OPTIC’S LATEST AND BEST. 


VINE AND OLIVE; or Young America in Spain and 

Portugal. 16mo. Cloth. i. $1.50. This is the 
_fifth volume of 

YOUNG AMERICA ABROAD, (Second Series,) 
which is now published, 5 volumes in a neat box, 

er Vol., $1.5, viz: 

P THE Batic; or Young America in Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark. NortTHerN Lanps; or 
Young America in Russia and Prussia. Cross AND 
CRESCENT; or, Young America in Turkey and Greece. 
SUNNY SHoREs; or, Young America in Italy and Ans- 
tria, VINE AND OLIVE; or Young America in Spain 
and Portugal. 

LIVING TOO FAST; or, The Confession of a Bank 
Officer. 12mo. With full-page and letter-press illus- 
trations. Price, $1.75. This is the second volume of 
THE HOUSEHOLD LIBRARY 

To comprise stories for adults, by this famous writer, 

and is uniform with “IN Doors anp Ovt,” previous- 

ly published. 


SOPHIE MAY'S NEW BOOK. 


FLAXIE FRIZZLE. Illustrated. Price, 75 cents. 
Uniform with “Little Prudy Stories,” “Dotty Dim- 
ple Stories,”’ and **Little Flyaway Series.” This is 
the first volume of a uniform series to be known as 
**Flaxie Frizzle Stones.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “DICK AND 
DAISY.” 


DAISY TRAVERS; or, the Girls of Hive Hall. By 
Adelaide F. Samuels. 16mo. Illustrated, $1.50 
Completing the favorite. 


MAIDENHOOD SERIES, 


Complete in 6 vols, Uniform with the popular ‘Girl- 
hood Series.’ In elegant box, comprising 

SEVEN DavuGurers. By Virginia F. Townsend. 

1.50. RuNNING TO Waste, The Story of a Tom 

oy. By Geo. M, Baker. $1.50. Our HELEN. By 
Sophie May. «$1.75. THar QuEER Girt. By V. F. 
Townsend. $150. Tre Axpury Twins. By Sophie 
mg $1.75. Datsy Travers; ar, The Girls of Hive 
Hall. By Adelaide F. Samuels. $1.50. 

THE GIRLHOOD SERIES, 


Comprising six vols, 12mo, Illus. In elegant box. 

Per vol., $1.54 

AN AMERICAN Girt ABROAD. By Miss Adeline 
Trafton. THe Docror’s Davucurer. By Sophie 
May. SaLLy WILLIAMS, THE MOUNTAIN GIRL, B 
Mrs. E. D. Cheney. ONLY Giris. By Virginia F. 
Townsend. Lottie Eames. Ruopa THORTON’s 
GirRLHoop, By Mrs. Mary E. Pratt. 


ELIJAH KELLOGG’S NEW BOOKS. 


BLACK RIFLE’S MISSION; or, On the Trail. 16mo. 
Cloth, Illustrated. $1.25, The fourth volume of 
THE FOREST GLEN SERIES, 

Now ready. Four volumes in a box, viz: 

1, SOWED BY THE WIND. 2. WoLr Run. 3. 
Broucut TO THE Front. 4. BLack RiF_e’s Mis- 
sion. All handsomely Illus. Price, per vol. $1.25. 


JUDGE COZZENS'’ NEW BOOKS. 


THE YOUNG TRAIL HUNTERS; or, The Wild Ri- 
ders of the Plains. By Samuel Woodworth Cozzens. 
With 25 illustrations. Price $1.50 

THE MARVELLOUS COUNTRY; or, Three Years in 
Arizona and New Mexico, the Apaches’ Home. The 
whole interespersed with strange events and adven- 
tures. Illustrated by upwards of 100 engravings. 
Trade edition. Crown, 8vo. Price, $2.50 

THE EVER POPULAR 

YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 380 

pages, with over 100 illustrations. Price, $1.50. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 

OH! WHY SHOULD THE SPIRIT OF MORTAL BE 
PROUD: By William Knox. Abraham Lincoln’s 
favorite poem. With full-page and initial illustra- 
tions by Miss Humphrey. 4to. Black and gold, 
Price, $2. Uniform with 

NEARER, MY GOD, TO THEE. Price, $2. The 
most popular gift-book of last season. 

LITTLE PEOPLE OF GOD, and What the Puets have 
said of Them. With an original poem by J. G. 
Whittier, entitled ‘The Child and the Poet.” Ele- 
gantly illustrated and bound in rich black and gold. 
Cloth, $2. 

ONE HUNDRED GEMS. From the London Art 
Journal. This is a collection of Large Engravings, 
representing the works of Famous Painters. Large 
4to. Gilt. Price $6. 

BALLADS OF HOME.3 Edited by Geo. M. Baker. 
With 40 full page illustrations. Elegantly bound. 
Price, $3.50. 

BALLADS OF BEAUTY. Edited by Geo. M. Ba- 
ker. With 40 full page illustrations, Uniform with 
“Ballards of Home.’ Price, $3.50. 

THE COMING MANIS THE PRESENT CHILD; or, 
Childhood the Text-Book of the Age. By Rev. W. 
F. Crafts. With 25 full page illustrations. Crown 
8vo. Clots. gilt. Price, $2. ee 

MISS A. M. DOUGLAS’S NEW NOVEL. 

NELLY KINNARD’S KINGDOM. 12mo. Cloth. 
Illustrated. $1.50. — y 

THE DOUGLAS NOVELS. 
Six volumes. 12mo. Cloth. Elegantly bound, in 
uniform style. By Miss A. M. Douglas. Per volyme, 
1.50. Netty Kinnarp’s Kinepom: Home Book, or 
he Crown of Duty; In Trust, or, Dr. Bertrand’s 

Household; STEPHEN DANE; CLAUDIA SYDNIE AD- 

RIANCE, or, Trying the World. a 
PROF. L. B. MONROE'S NEW BOOK. 

YOUNG FOLKS’ READINGS, in Prose and Verse. 
Price, $1.50. a o : 

THE DICKENS READINGS. 
Compiled by Charles Dickens. 12mo, Cloth. Il- 
lustrated. $1.50. “4 : : “es 
GEO. M. BAKER’S NEW BOOKS. 

THE READING CLUB. No. 4. Price, cloth, 50 cents; 

aper, 15 cents. 

Th HANDY SPEAKER. A new collection of choice 
extracts for School and Home Speaking and Read- 
ing. 16mo. Cloth. $1.00. 

HANDY DRAMAS. For Amateur Actors. A new 
collection of plays, uniform with Amateur Dramas. 

) 


1.50. 

SNIP AND WHIP, and some other Boys. By Eliza- 
beth A. Davis. 16mo. Cloth. Ill. Price, $1.25. 
WINWOOD CLIFF; or, Oscar, the Sailor’s Son. By 

Rev. Daniel Wise, D. D., author of “Glen Morris 
Stories.’ This will be the first volume of a series 
to known as the ‘Winwood Cliff Series."’ 1gmo. 
Illusirated. $1.25. F 
THE WINGED LION; or, Stories of Venice. By 
Prof. James De Mille. 16mo, Hlus. $1.50. The 
third volume of ‘The Young Dodge Club.” » 
THE HANDY SERIES OF JULES VERNE'S 
BOOKS. 3 vols. Illus. In box. Price $3. Ele- 
gantly bound in red and black. 1. The Tour of the 
Jorld. 2. A Winter in the Ice. 3. The Wreck 
of the Chancellor. 
* * For sale by all Booksellers and News Dealers. 
Besides our Catalogue of nearly 1100 publications 
we keep a full stock of all the rene books of the 
day, for sale at WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, at the 
lowest prices, at 
41 FRANKLIN STREET. 


A. N. HARDY, 
Photographist 
22 WINTER STREET. 


First-Class Cards, Cabinets, & Promenades. 
Particular attention given to 
LARGE PHOTOGRAPHS 
In Oil Crayon, India Ink and Water Colors. 
All Negatives kept three years, and duplicates can be 
obtained at any time. 

Copying in all its Branches. 


Old Pictures can be enlarged and Colored, or worked 
in Crayon, with great accuracy. 








A SPECIALTY MADE OF CHILDREN'S 
PICTURES. 





PRICES REASONABLE. 





Ungestionably the Greatest Success of 
the Day ! 


Enthusiasm of Purchasers unbounded ! 


A Complete Revolution in Sewing Ma- 
chines ! 


Makes the Only Real Lock-Stitch ! 


Nothing Like it in the World! 


The above sentences very imperfectly convey to the 
reader the real facts concerning the wonderful ma- 
chine, known as the new 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE 


OF THE 
Willcox & Gibbs 8. M. Co, 


which has now been on the market for upwards of a 
year, and has been subjected, during that time, to ev- 
ery conceivable test under every possible circum- 
stance, with the unparalled result, that of the thou- 
sands sold, not one has been returned or exchanged 
for another make, and not a single complaint has been 
made from the purchasers to its disadvantage. Every 
one is delighted and testifies that the machine does all 
and more than all it claims. 

Persons without any previous instruction can sit 
down and instantly sew seams of the greatest beauty 
and unquestioned durability. It is impossible for the 
seam made by this machine to rip or ravel unless de- 
liberately unlocked. An accidental fracture, or the 
deliberate cutting of the stitches will not make the 
seam give. Indeed, it will defy all efforts to unravel 
it, unless first carefully unlocked. 

No other machine in the world has this quality. The 
beautiful and complicated lock-stitch machines, so 
called, of the now old and exploded styles appear as 
miserable, clumsy expedients when contrasted with 
it, and the seam made by them is insecurity itself in 
comparison with that made by the now celebrated 
“AUTOMATIC,” 
point) 


which (the public will mark this 
MAKES THE ONLY 


True Lock-Stitch Seam 


IN THE WORLD. 


In addition to this great advantage, the operator has 


No Guessing for Length of Stitch, 
No Tension to‘Manage. 

No Spools and Bobbins to Wind, 
No Shuttles to prepare. 


No Preparatory Experiments to 
make, 


Any person can sit down and do the most beautiful 
work right off, with ease and pleasure. The ma- 
chine is absolutely noiseless, and so light running that 
the most delicate can work upor it without weariness 
or injury. 

Tho public are invited to examine this last and 
greatest invention in sewing machines, or if 
they are at a distance from any agency, to write by 
postal card to the head office for full descriptive cata- 
logue and list of offices, prices, &c. 


WILCOX & GIBBS S. M. CO., 


658 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


BOSTON OFFICE, Tremont St., Corner Berkeley. 


*,* The AUTOMATIC has received the highest 
awards and premiums from the American Institute, 
the Franklin Institute of Pennsylvania, and the Cen- 
tennial Exposition; also from State and county fairs, 


wherever exhibited. 

* . * The company invite correspond- 
ence from merchants and others who are on 
the lookout for a good business opportuni- 
ty, and who can devote some attention to 
introducing this machine in their respective 
localities. 





JUST READY. 


THE COMPLETE LIFE OF 
Gen. G. A. CUSTER. 


EMBRACING HIS BRILLIANT ARMY LIFE 
AND 
His Wonderful exploits in Indian Warfare. 
HE WAS THE BEST PURELY CAVALRY OFFI- 
CER THIS COUNTRY HAS EVER SEEN. 
He Was the Ablest Indian Fighter We Have 
Ever Had. 


His life wasa pestost romance. His name recalls 

nothing but brilliant deeds of daring and romantic 

courage, and all that is noble and charming. 

Every one will Read this Book! It will 
be Elegantly Illustrated! ! 


Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS’ 
GREAT NOVEL 
NOW READY! 
A POINT OF 


It is a most charming story by the author of “Arcuie 
Lovet,” “Ovent We ro Visir Her?’ “LEAH, a 
Woman or Fasnion,” “STEVEN LAWRENCE YEO- 
MAN,” ““THE ORDEAL FOR WIvEs,”’ and other brilliant 
novels, One vol., 12 mo, bound in fancy cloth and 
7 stamping, price $1.50. Bound with paper covers, 


HONOR. 


“Mrs. Edwards is one of the brightest and freshest 
of the novel writers of the day."°—Boston Journal. 


“Mrs. Edwards is one of our best novelists, and 
she has few equals of either sex."’"— Journal, Chicago. 


“Mrs. Annie Edwards has many admirers, and 
ranks among novelists with Wilkie Collins, Charles 
Reade, and George Eliot.’’— 7imes, St. Louis. 


Novels Recently Published. 
By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS. 


1, Ought We to Visit Her? 8 vo, $1.00 or 1.75 
1 Archie Lovell, “ “ + 
3. Steven Lawrence Yeoman, “ “6 + 
4. Philip Earnscliffe, ad “ “ 
5. Leah, a Woman of Fashion, “* + 
6. 


Estelle, 12mo. $1.00 0r 1.50 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 


1. Lady Judith, 8vo, $1.00 or 1.75 
2. Lin a Fag we “ “ e 
3. Dear Lady Disdain, bid “ 
4. A Fair Saxon, $1.00 or 1.50 
5. Paul Massie, bad “ 


Tempest Tossed, by Theo. Tilton, $1.75 
Life on the Plains, by Gen. Geo. A. Custer, 
Illustrated, 2.00 


Either of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
S Murray Street, N. Y. 


12mo, 
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CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St., 
Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that 


worthy the inspection of pur- 


are 


chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH.- 
ERAN which are worth inspec- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of. 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN. 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 


Low Prices! 
JOEL GOLDIH WAIT & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 


MOST EVERYBODY KNOWS. 


{ One thing most koe ae knows, t 
That Boys are ‘‘clothed from head to feet,” 
; In ‘New York styles” at GEoRGE FENNO’S, t 
Corner of Beach and Washington a a 








The Darning Machine. 





PRICE, $10.00. 


A New and Valuable Household 
Machine for Darning Stock- 
ings, Repairing Gar- 
ments, and other 
purposes never 
before attempted by machinery. 

It is so simple in construction 
that it cannot get out of order, 
and needs no repairing, and will 
not wear out in a lifetime. 

It is small and ornamental in 
appearance, and may be secured 
to a table or sewing machine; 
occupies little space; is light, 
and readily put away after using. 

Its use can be learned in five 
minutes. 


Send for Circular. 





Suitable for Mechanics,Gunsmiths, 
Jewelers, Farmers or Amateurs, 


Lathe, $9.00; with foot power, $15.00. 
Scroll Saw Attachment, $5.00. 


It is perfect in every respect 
having a 24 inch bed, _ steel 
spindles, steel center, steel step, 
lining metal box, spurr center, 
wrench, 20lb balance wheel, 
two rests, polished face plate, 
leather belt, &c. It turns 16 
inches long and 5 inches diame- 
ter; weight complete 50lbs. 





THE CHAMPION AIR PISTOL. 





For Target Practice, Amusement 
and Shooting Small Game: 


Shoots darts or slugs 50 feet with accuracy. 


Can be loaded by a lady with safety and ease. 
Recommended by General SHERMAN; also by J. 
F. LYNCH, Esq., of On someon Rifle Team. 
*RICES. 


00 
Nickel Plated. Rosewood Handle........ 7.00 
Each pistol is put up in a neat box with a skeleton 
in stock, 6 Darts, 100 Slugs, 6 Targets, a Ramrod, 
‘law and Wrench. 
Sent by Express C. O. D., or by mail at the risk of 
parties ordering, on receipt of price, and 40 cents ad- 


ditional for postage. 
POPE MANUF'’G. CO., 
45 Hien St., Boston, Mass. 


BASE BALL CLUBS 


Should have the Game of 


“TABLE BASE BALL !” 


FOR PRACTIKE WITHIN DOORS. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of $1.00. 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 
45 High Street, 
BOSTON. 


("In ordering, it will be for your interest to men- 
tion thie Paper. 
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Each subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. Subscribers who are 
in arrears for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL are earnestly re- 

uested to send in their subscriptions. The change of 
te on the wrapper of the paper will be their receipt. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL for sale. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. 

All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 








WOMAN'S WORK AT THE CENTENNIAL. 


I shall never cease to feel an ache at heart, 
that the women of this country did not re- 
fnse to take part in the Centennial Celebra- 
tion made by a nation which disfranchised 
them, that they lost this great opportunity 
to show that women to-day have no more 
reason to respect a government which taxes 
them without representation and governs 
them without their consent, than our ances- 
tors had, a hundred years ago. But, for all 
this, I have never heard a remark or criti- 
cism disparaging to the Woman’s Depart- 
ment of the Centennial Exposition, without 
finding myself instinctively on the defens- 
ive for the women. In justice to their part 
in that exhibition, great and good as it really 
was, it is only fair to remember, that the con- 
stant daily life-work of a large majority of 
women could not be transported. 

The homes which they help to make, 
which they comfort and bless, are station- 
ary. The nameless and endless duties 
which are involved in the care of a family 
and the rearing of children, are all dis- 
charged in the privacy of the home, and 
can be seen only there. That which women 
sent to the Centennial was, to a great ex- 
tent, only the fringe of the solid, invalua- 
ble, pains-taking performance of women, in 
the family, the church, the schools, and in 
public and private charity. Of the eight 
millions of people who went to the Centen- 
nial, every man and woman might have 
been appropriately labeled as an ‘‘exhibit,” 
with the number of years which some 
mother or other woman had devoted to 
build each one of them up to maturity. 
When you add to these, the thirty millions 
who did not go to the Centennial, each one 
of whom received years of tender and faith- 
ful care from some woman, such as is given 
to no other work, you have an exhibit which 
puts the balance immensely on the Woman 
side, whether it is counted by value, variety, 
beauty, or use. 

Henceforth let every grumbler about the 
Woman's department at the Centennial re- 
member that he cannot depreciate the work 
of Woman, without depreciating himself. 

L. 8. 
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A WORD TO OUR READERS. 


The Woman's JouRNAL has constantly 
increased its subscription list during the 
past year. Its subscribers for the most part 
pay promptly, and renew without solicita- 
tion. 

But some subscribers are still in arrears, 
and some pledges to the society are still un- 
paid. These should all be settled before the 
close of this year, so that we may begin the 
next under the best auspices. This sug- 
gestion should be enough to remind every 
delaying subscriber to do his or her duty at 
once. 

The editors of the Woman’s JOURNAL 
have especial reason to be grateful to the 
friends who interest themselves so cordially 
in its behalf. The letters which contain the 
remittance for the next year’s subscription, 
often contain also words of warmest sympa- 
thy and approval; words which help to 
lighten the load, and to make the work eas- 
ier. Three ladies within the past two weeks 
have sent us $81 with lists of names of in- 
dividuals,clubs, societies,and reading-rooms, 
to which they send the JOURNAL as a gratu- 
ity, thus introducing it in new places, and 
securing for it new friends and a wide in- 
fluence. Two of these ladies have for years 
taken that method of helping the Woman 
Suffrage cause. One has sent $35 and the 
other $25, year after year, and neither one 
knew what the other had done. Now, a 
third friend, acting on her own judgment 
as to the best means of creating public sen- 
timent in favor of the equal rights of wo- 
men, has adopted the same method, and 
sends us $21. 

This is an excellent way to help. The 
Woman’s JOURNAL goes every week to each 
reader, as a reminder that women have no 
political rights, nor legal equality, nor fair 
play anywhere. This constant reminding 
reaches the conscience after awhile, and 
then we have gained another co-worker and 
friend. This method of helping the great 
movement for Woman, is open to every one, 
in a greater or less degree, according to his 
or her means, and nothing can be more effec- 

tive. 

‘‘What can I do?” is often asked by the 
best friends of the cause, who really wish to 
aid, but who see no way to doit. To such 
persons we would say, try this plan of ex- 
tending the circulation of the JouRNAL. 
Begin now, and let the new year have as 
large a number of subscribers of those 








whom you wish to convert, as your means 
will allow, and the close of the year will 
show a large accession of friends to onr 


cause, L. 8. 
fe 
VALUABLE PREMIUM TO NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS. 





To new subscribers who remit us two 
dollars and a half for the coming year, we 
offer as a gratuity a complete set of the back 
numbers of the WomAN’s JOURNAL, con- 
taining the essays and proceedings of the 
Fourth Woman’s Congress. Several of 
these essays are well worth the cost of the 
year’s subscription, and cannot be had in 
any other way, asthe proceedings of the 
Woman's Congress, this year, have not been 
‘printed in pamphlet form. 

Will not our present subscribers devote 
the coming weck to a systematic canvass 
among their own friends and acquaintances 
to obtain new subscribers to the JOURNAL? 
In no other way can so much be done for 
the cause as by introducing into every fam- 
ily this weekly visitor, which will create 
and keep alive an interest in Woman Suf- 
frage. Wherever a subscriber for the year 
can be had, the proceedings of the Wo- 
man’s Congress will be a special induce- 
ment; and, wherever this cannot be had, 
we will send the JourNAL for four months 
on trial for the small sum of sixty cents. 
Once more, good friends, we ask you to de- 
vote the coming week to increasing the cir- 
culation of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, a paper 
devoted especially to the interests of Wo- 
man, to her educational, industrial, legal, 
and political equality, and especially to her 


right of Suffrage. H. B. B. 
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POLITICS AS A PROTEST. 


Political action as a mere protest and 
nothing more, had its latest and most com- 
plete exemplification in the 350 votes cast 
for Mr. Buttrick and the Prohibitory mu- 
nicipal ticket, at the recent Boston election. 
Was it not also a striking example of the 
futility of the method which would make a 
single idea the exclusive basis of political 
action? 

So desirous were our Prohibition friends 
not to complicate their question with any 
other, in the city election, that they declined 
to invite the co-operation of the Suffragists 
by any recognition of the Equal Rights of 
women. They printed their tickets, except 
in Ward 24, with a ‘‘Prohibitory” heading 
only, they called no caucuses of men and 
women in any Ward, for the nomination of 
candidates, and they made no allusion to 
Woman Suffrage in the address which they 
prepared for distribution at the polls. 

At the special request of the chairman of 
the Prohibitory State Central Committee, 
and on condition that my tickets should be 
headed ‘Prohibition and Equal Rights,” I 
distributed 1400 of such tickets at my polls. 
Only eight of them were voted, and, to my 
positive knowledge, six of these eight 
would not have been voted had it not been 
for the words “Equal Rights” at their head. 
Most of the Prohibitionists and Suffragists 
of the Ward voted for Bradlee; a few for 
Prince. They said to me: ‘“‘It is no use to 
vote a simple Prohibitory ticket. When- 
ever the movement means business and has 
a prospect of success, we will gladly sus- 
tain it.” 

Political action as a mere protest may 
serve a temporary purpose. But it isa de- 
structive and revolutionary purpose, where- 
as genuine political action is essentially 
constructive in its character. A political 
party is an association of citizens for the 
purpose of electing the legislature and ad- 
ministering the government. Success, eith- 
er present or prospective, must be the aim 
and expectation of its members. No one 
issue, however important, covers the ground 
of public need, and no party can live upon 
a single issue. When a certain class of 
Prokibitionists have learned this lesson, 
and are willing to combine other interests 
and issues in a new Reform party, they may 
hope to obtain permanent influence and re- 
spect; never before. By a coalition with 
the Suffragists they doubled their vote, last 
fall, in spite of the overwhelming gravi- 
tation of National party feeling. If this 
coalition could have been made inside re- 
publican party lines, its influence would have 


been ten-fold greater. H. B. B. 
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POLITICAL |PARTIES, 








The formation and character of parties 
are not, as many people suppose, accidental; 
on the contrary they have their origin and 
their life in certain peculiarities of the hu- 
man mind, 

Some people come into the world with 
such a mental make-up that they have a 
natural aversion to anything that is new, an 
instinctive fear of what is untried. At the 
same time they have more or less reverence 
for the past. Ideal wisdom, with them, is 
the wisdom of the ancients, and the golden 
age of the world was long ago. 

Again, some people have such a peculiar- 
ity or bent of mind, that they have but lit- 
tle, perhaps too little respect for the past. 
They are not satisfied with the past, nor in- 
deed with the present. They believe that 
there is a great chance for improvement, 
and consequently labor to bring it about. 
Such men become discoverers, inventors and 
reformers. 





These two parties can be found in every 
age and in every nation; no matter what 
names they may bear, or what temporary 
issues they may carry, these constitutional 
peculiarities can be discovered, The one 
party is constantly fed by accessions of con- 
servative people, the other is recruited from 
time to time by those of radical tendencies. 
At the extreme of one party may be found 
a Class of intolerant and dangerous bigots; 
at the extreme of the other party may al- 
ways be found a number of impracticable, 
and perhaps equally dangerous fanatics. 

It is not difficult by any means, to decide to 
which class of minds the world is most in- 
debted. Men who are satisfied with things 
as they are, will not labor to make them bet- 
ter; but men who are dissatistied with the 
present, and at the same time believe that a 
better state of things is attainable, will nat- 
urally labor to bring it about. 

It most frequently happens that these two 
classes of minds in a state or nation are 
pretty equally divided; one party is slightly 
in the ascendant, the other is slightly in the 
minority; when this is the case, a little 
change of public sentiment will produce a 
change of administration. 

It sometimes occurs that, under one name, 
a party at one time in its history is progres- 
sive, and at another time conservative. The 
change is always in this order, and never the 
reverse. It is quite natural that this should 
be the case. The history of men and of 
parties abundantly supports this view. Men 
and women who, in early life, are very pro- 
gressive and ambitious, frequently become 
softened by years, and especially by success. 
The Democratic party in this country was 
originally progressive; it has at length be- 
come retrogressive. The Republican party, 
which was at one time very radical, has be- 
come quite conservative. Formerly it told 
the world by its platform and its leaders 
what it was going to do; now it seems con- 
tent to rest upon its laurels and, like the old 
soldier, to tell ‘‘how fields were won.” 

According to our philosophy there is work 
for, and hence roum for only two great polit- 
ical parties inany country at the same time; 
one of these must be essentially conserva: 
tive, and the other essentially radical in its 
nature. 

This country at the present time presents 
the unusual spectacle of two great parties, 
both of which are essentially conservative. 
Such a state of things cannot long exist. 
Men, for atime, will from habit or prejudice 
work with a party that has gradually 
changed its base. But they will not long be 
blinded; they will at length see the situa- 
tion,and demand principles and leaders more 
in keeping with their real views. In this 
manner a new party, with progressive ten- 
dencies, will be formed, and one of these 
conservative parties will inevitably disap- 
pear. Cc. 8 N. 
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ABOUT SCOLDING, 





It never does one bit of good. So much 
I have no hesitation in declaring with the 
emphasis of entire conviction, If you 
want to spoil a child’s disposition, to harden 
his heart and confirm him in evil courses, 
then scold him. If you want to awaken in 
him the instant and irrepressible desire to be 
as aggravating and as trying as he can pos- 
sibly be, scold him. There is no human 
being who can endure the constant patter 
and drip of a fault-finding tongue, and not 
be the worse for it. Even if the victim 
be grown up, and so sweetly self-controlled 
that he or she can listen to the most unjust 
and bitter criticism, without any other retort 
than that of patient silence, it does no good. 
It hurts both the person who utters habitu- 
ally the harsh reproach and the words that 
burn, and the other person who is obliged 
to listen and take the storm as it comes. 

My sympathies are always enlisted for 
two classes of people, who are presumed to 
be fit objects on whom to pour the vials of 
wrath, which the scold, male or female, 
keeps ready to hand—children and servants. 
The children, born into a house where 
father or mother are accustomed to scold, 
are greatly to be pitied. There they are, 
and there they must stay. Occasionally a 
boy becoming exasperated, and seeing no 
chance of any change for the better, runs 
away. It is very reprehensible, but a boy 
can go to sea, or find a niche for himself 
somewhere, where he may have to bear 
hunger and cold and blows, but nothing, 
after all, worse than an everlasting stream 
of deprecation and complaint. A girl, 
poor thing! must stay during her childhood, 
and often for years after, in the place where 
it pleased the Lord to put her. If she be 
forced to bear the slow torture and freezing 
chill of continual unkindness, she will either 
develop into a cold, hard, cynical woman, 
or into a timid, shy, repressed one, who 
hardly dares call her soul her own, and will 
be ready to say, ‘‘Yes, thank you,” to the 
first unfortunate man who solicits her to 
marry him. Unfortunate, indeed, for there 
is no style of woman so likely to become 
either a tyrant or a fool as the woman who, 
during her girlhood, was a coward anda 
slave. 

Scolds are popularly supposed to belong 
to one sex. In poetry and fiction, it is the 
woman whose uncontrolled license of speech 
is the misery of everybody around her. 
Solomon, who enjoyed a wide acquaintance 





with womankind, and must have had op- 
portunities for knowing the faults as well 
as the virtues of his fair friends, left his 
opinion on record, in no uncertain terms. 
‘Better is a dry morsel and quietness there- 
with than a house full of sacrifices with 
strife.” ‘It is better to dwell in a corner 
ot the house-top than with a brawling wo- 
man in a wide house.” None of the sacred 
writers, by the way, have paid higher and 
more earnest testimony to the essential no- 
bility of good and gentle women than the 
poet-preacher, who made silver as stones in 
Jerusalem. 

Be the mass of printed assertion what it 
will, the experience of the world proves 
that men can scold as bitterly and as un- 
justly as women. There is always some 
tender woman to excuse the shortcomings 
of a man, some mother, or wife, or sister, 
or daughter, who puts in her gentle ‘‘ohs” 
and ‘‘ahs” and ‘‘my dears,” like sticks to 
stay the progress of a torrent, when a man 
gives way to temper. And around him she 
folds the mantle of her soft excuses, thinks 
of his headache, or his corns, or his tight 
shoes, or the dinner he ate that did not 
agree with him; and as for her own thorn- 
pricks, she hides them under lace and velvet, 
and defies her dearest and nearest friend to 
see or suspect them. That is what she does 
when she is loving and confiding, and, as 
with the other accusation, never resented, 
that women have the monopoly of gossip, 
so it is with the imputation of scolding. 
Now men scold, and women scold. To 
scold is the impulse of undisciplined human 
nature, in which both men and women 
share. It shows weakness of character, as 
well as infirmity of will, and is almost 
always a complete demonstration of a feeble 
mind. A strong, well-balanced, cheerful, 
sunny make-up, mental and physical, has not 
to descend to vituperation and offensive 
talking. 

I spoke of servants as a class to be pitied, 
when they were unduly blamed or inordi- 
nately reproved. Many people may think 
that they deserve all the fault which 
can be found with them, and that they 
can give as good as they get. Itisa 
matter for thankfulness that in this free 
country no man or woman needs now to 
stay where they are tyrannized over; but 
time has been when some were not so placed 
as to have achance. Well do I remember 
the story of a lady who lived in those hazy 
days before the war, on her plantation in 
Florida. All day long, she would sit, now 
shaking it might be, with a chill, now burn- 
ing with fever, but always with a pot of 
strong black coffee on the embers beside her. 
Drinking coffee, and scolding in a high, 
quavering, shrill scream, from morning to 
night, were the occupations of her life. 
Husband, children, and negroes came in 
for their share of the tempest. It may be 
that in such cases familiarity so breeds con- 
tempt, that they ceased to dread or to care 
for what seemed very dreadful indeed to 
casual on-lookers and hearers. 

Seriously, we have no right to scold ser- 
vants. To rebuke, reprove, exhort, per- 
suade, with gentleness or with severity as 
may be demanded by the exigencies of the 
occasion, is the manifest duty, now and 
then, of people who are in authority. 
Heaven help those uncertain souls who 
never dare say a serious word in the way of 
reproof, to whosoever deserves it. They 
are such mere masses of jelly, that when 
anything worth doing is to be done, they 
will have to stand aside. Not ot their stuff 
are rulers made. Nor are people born to 
the purple. The gentlest spirits can and 
ought to blaze into fiery indignation at the 
sight of deliberate, wilful wickedness, or at 
the spectacle of tyranny crushing the de- 
fenceless. A nature that has in it no pos- 
sibility of being roused to wrath, is a nature 
insipid and evaporative. But to reprove in 
a straightforward way and be done with it, 
is dignified and praiseworthy, and breaks 
nobody’s head or heart; while to keep up 
through various inflections of the scale, 
from the pathetic to the recriminating and 
back again, a flowing course of nagging 
words is enough to reduce and demoralize 
all who must submit to it. We have no 
right to take on ourselves the responsibility 
of sending adrift, on a nomadic life, those 
who might possibly, by judicious treatment, 
stay safe-harbored on our hands. We have 
no right unnecessarily to hurt the feelings 
of any one, however ignorant, obstinate, or 
provoking that one may be. 

To cultivate a habit of seeing things to 
praise in everything, and not of ferreting 
out things to condemn, is desirable for us 
all. It greatly promotes our own comfort. 
It conduces to the happiness of those around 
us. It adds to our own faculty for enjoy- 
ment. Surely it is better to gather honey 
all the day from every opening flower, than 
to go about with a long face, croaking and 
lamenting and making our friends wretched. 

If we go to our lexicons, we find that the 
vigorous words which describe the unam- 
iable in conversation, are, alas! too many. 
There is oyr own scold, with sound which 
suggests scald. The same fierce, burning 
shiver, if one may use so great an antithe- 
sis, is in both, and it is defined in this way. 
To rail with rude clamor, to rate, to berate, 
to scoff. It is frequently used with the 
preposition at, so that there is implied in it 
the act of aggression; some one violently 











assaulting; some one else unable to ese 
or to defend himself. 

Habit weaves tremendous fetters. The 
manor woman who has drifted unconscious. 
ly under the sway of this evil one, will need 
philosophy, stern resolution, and prayer 
to break from beneath its rule. But, from 
the abundance of the heart, the mouth 
speaketh, and if the heart be pure, full of 
good wishes and kind sympathies, the 
words, like those in the fairy tale, will be 
beautiful in their dropping as diamonds 
and pearls. MARGARET E. Sanaster. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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DR. CLARKE REFUTED. 
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Epitors JOURNAL. — Apropos of the 
“Health” question, discussed in your issue 
of the 16th, how about Miss Von Hillern 
who is now walking at Music Hall? Cannot 
you persuade Dr. Clarke to call in and see 
her performance? Does she not prove that 
with proper physical training a woman can 
be strong and healthy? I hope you'll Zo 
and see for yourselves, and let your country 
readers know whether she is a monstrosity, 
or, what she claims, only a healthy, active 
representative of what Woman was de- 
signed to be by her Creator. H. F. i. 

Brockton, Mass. 
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THE NEW CENTURY FOR WOMEN. 


At the close of the Centennial Exposi- 
tion, a card was issued by Mrs. E. D. Gilles- 
pie, asking all those who desired to continue 
their subscription to The New Century, to 
send name and address to her, at 903 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 

We fully intended to give this notice at 
the time, but it slipped out of sight, and so 
went out of mind. We give it now, in the 
hope that it is not too late. 

The New Century ought to live. The rare 
ability which Mrs. 8.C. Hallowell brought to 
it, made it welcome to and valued by every 
reader. There is a wide field for it. Let it 
enter in. L. 8, 
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BABIES AND THEIR CLOTHING, 





Babies are common. We find them in 
nearly every home. Wherever they are, we 
know they are a source of work as weil as 
comfort. They have been denominated 
‘*troublesome comforts.”’ In one sense this 
may betrue; true, because trouble may come 
to us through them, for through love comes 
our greatest suffering. 

Is there not some way to make this care 
and trouble less? Can we not turn our at- 
tention more to the care of the body and 
training of the mind, rather than to outward 
apparel? We love our little ones, and wish 
to have them healthy and happy. To secure 
this we must exert mind and body. In jus- 
tice to ourselves, therefore, we ought to make 
our work as light as possible and do it well. 
Many mothers are slaves to their children. 
They endeavor to outshine their neighbors 
in baby garments fancifully made, taking 
time for extras which they really cannot af- 
ford and which bring them no recompense. 
Parent’s wants are many, if they are working 
for others eyes. Baby wants are less, Lat 
them be supplied. Let us inquire what the 
little one needs. 

The clothing prepared for an infant is 
usually worn sixjor eight months,and longer 
with slight changes. Of these things it is 
necessary to have a suitable number to an- 
swer the demands of cleanliness. For the 
benefit of those who wish some more definite 
statement, we would say, a half dozen shirts 
of various sizes, two or three pinning blan- 
kets, the same of skirts, six slips or dresses, 
four bands, five dozen napkins, two or three 
shoulder blankets and socks, and a half doz- 
en bibs. These are necessary, and if neatly 
and tastefully made of proper materials, and 
kept pure by fresh water and air, will make 
any baby well dressed at all times. When 
the babe is old enough to be taken into the 
open air it requires out door garments. To 
those who prefer a white cloak, we would 
recommend corduroy. It washes well and 
isdurable. There are many delicate shades in 
woolen. goods suitable for children’s cloaks, 
quite as pretty and economical in the long 
run. For winter, worsted caps or hoods 
should be worn. In warm weather some- 
thing lighter and cooler. A carriage blanket 
is very desirable with a carriage. 

The time for putting short clothes on a 
babe should be governed the by season of the 
year and health of the child. If these are 
favorable, any time after six months of age 
is well. They are at liberty to use the feet 
and limbs more, and are more easily cared 
tor than in long clothes. By all means, 
dress children in colored clothes in winter 
season. All-wool flannel and thibets are 
warm, durable and pretty, and save a vast 
amount of labor in washing and ironing. 
Light colored prints for morning wear in 
summer are an advantage over white. Ba- 
bies get dirty easily—they make work at 
best, so strive to make the labor as easy as 
possible. 

We cannot say how much a baby’s cloth- 
ing costs. A lady of our acquaintance who 
could not afford it, expended $75 on prepar- 
atory clothing. Many wealthy ones far ex- 
ceed this. That it is needless and extrava- 
gant, for infants’ clothing to be trimmed and 
embroidered abundantly, is obvious. Be- 
cause we love our children, is no reason 
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why we should expend so much uselessly on 
them, not only because we cannot afford it, 
put the early influence surrounding the child 
ought to be better. One writer has truly 
said ‘Our mothers and our friends make 
for us, ‘little coats’ of vanity and pride and 
selfishness, and because we become attached 
to them and find it hard to cast them off, 
we are designated as frivolous and vain and 
light minded.” Children begin to have an 
idea of fineclothes very young; their minds 
are early cultured in extravagance and pride. 
This reason alone then is sufficient to en- 
courage us to train them in the way that 
they should go Mothers put many thoughts 
into little minds; begin early to have them 
right, and the ideas, small though they be, 
will be great in forming the child’s mind. 

Our overworked women should learn to 
care for the little ones, without the useless 
work which many put uponthem. The in- 
evitable work can be lessened. Try it, and 
make room for yourselves. A few hours of 
rest and study each week will cheer your 
heart, and better enable you to teach the lit- 
tle ones in your keeping. It pays in the 
end to have greater thought for your own 
strength of body and culture of mind. More 
advantages come from these in the training 
of children than many mothers think. Do 
not then overwork yourselves on the many 
trivial things, which can be put, but are un- 
necessary, on a child’s dress. 

Care less for the outward apparel of your 
children, but more for the mind and heart 
which shall live and endure when perishable 
things have passed away. L. M. T. 
— o> 
SUFFRAGE CONVENTION IN WASHINGTON. 








A Woman Suffrage Convention is called 
in Washington for the 16th and 17th of 
January next, by Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Matilda Joslyn Gage, and Susan B. An- 
thony. This convention is held with spe- 
cial reference to securing a 16th amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, 
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A REQUEST. 





Will she who is known to me as Maria 
Paige, send her address to this office? 


L. 8. 
—~eo>e 


THE HOTEL WHICH REJECTS WOMEN. 


I am quite willing to give the name of the 
hotel where my friend was so ill treated, 
but I have been advised by wiser and older 
heads than mine, not to do so, as it might be 
an injury to the JouRNAL, which is ever 
ready to hear and publish our complaints. 

I will say to Miss Hindman, that the first 
article did correct my error, as my friends 
in the West knew and recognized my signa- 
ture, and remembered the only hotel to 
which I recommended them. They will 
never go there again. Several gentlemen 
friends also have declared the same, even 
though they tell me that they cannot find a 
more comfortable place. I thought too, 
that if no name was given, all the proprie- 
tors of the Boston hotels would be more 
careful in the future, as I have heard of 
another unpleasant affair happening at 
another hotel, since writing that article. 

To M. A. A., of Salem, Mass., who writes 
on the subject in your issue of Dec. 16, I 
will say, it is not the Adams House. I 
thank her for her article, and advise all wo- 
men to go where they will be sure of such 
treatment as her friend received. If my 
reasons for not giving the name of the hotel 
are not deemed sufficient by the editors of 
the JourNAL I will request them to send a 
copy of this paper to the proprietor of the 
hotel to which I alluded, and if he does not 
give a satisfactory explanation in these col- 
umns within two weeks, 1 will either publish 
the name, or send it to any address sent to 
the JouRNAL offiee, 3 Tremont Place, Bos 
ton. 

Boston, Mass. H. 

———- ee — 


THE CENSUS OF MASSACHUSETTS, 








The census of Massachusetts for 1875, 
was prepared under direction of Carroll 
D. Wright, Chief of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. Albert J. Wright, publisher, No. 
79 Milk St., Boston. 

It was a wise man who said to the indi- 
vidual, ‘Know thyself.” A wiser one than 
he is the man who, when the individual has 
no means of obtaining that knowledge, 
places it before him, so that he may know 
himself in the minutest particular. But 
the man who does this for a great Common- 
wealth, stands infinitely above both, for 
upon the condition of the State depends 
the happiness or misery of millions, within 
its borders. 

The man who occupies this honorable 
position in Massachusetts to-day, is the Chief 
of the Bureau of Statistics, Col. Corroll D. 
Wright. In the census prepared by him, 
and lately published, the Commonwealth 
has the means of knowing itself thoroughly. 
Here, in figures so plain that ‘‘a man, though 
weak-minded, need not err therein,” its 
wealth, industries, morals, and educational 
advantages are set down, so that all can 
understand where the strength and weak- 
ness of the State lies. 

This is a work of the greatest interest to 
all classes, Let the statesman, educator, 
reformer, philanthropist, man of business, 
and day laborer all examine it and study its 





contents, 
him. 

It is well to know who the citizens of the 
State are, and in what business engaged. 
The morals of a community can readily be 
judged by the statistics. This book should 
be in every family in the land. 

At some other time I shall speak in refer- 
ence to the statistics concerning the women 
of the State. M. H. 


Each will find it is the book for 
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CHANGE OF OFFICE. 


On and after Monday, January 1, 1877, 
the office of the Woman’s JouRNAL will be 
at No. 4, Park Street, on the ground floor 
of the building occupied by the New Eng- 
land Women’s Club, : 


—————- me 


ANOTHER VERSION OF MORMON LIFE. 


Eprrors JouRNAL;—There is much writ- 
ten in the newspapers and periodicals about 
the Mormons and especially “Mormon wo- 
men.” Very little is really known of the 
motives and principles by which this people 
are actuated. Occasionally some visitor or 
tourist with broader views and less preju- 
dice than the majority, stays long enough 
to get a glimpse of what is termed the “‘in- 
ner life of Mormon families;” but usually 
they see Salt Lake City, visit the Taberna- 
cle and Theatre, call on ‘the modern 
prophet” President Brigham Young; ex- 
press their wonder at the work he has ac- 
complished in so short a time in establishing 
settlements and cultivating the desert places, 
make a few general observations round 
about, then go away and write long letters 
on Mormonism and its peculiar institutions. 

Some of these letters and articles have 
been pérticularly unjust and decidedly par- 
tisan in expressing views upon doctrine and 
principle, judging things from the writer's 
own standpoint, knowing little of the feel- 
ings or circumstances which have devel- 
oped certain phases of Mormon life. If 
persons possessing an average amount of in- 
telligence. would consider the difficulties 
and persecutions through which this people 
have passed, it would help them to compre- 
hend that such experiences would inevitably 
result in striking characteristics marking 
the society they constitute. The world can 
never fully understand Mormon women, 
because these women have had individual 
and general experiences incidental to the 
peculiar circumstances of their wander- 
ings, pilgrimages, and the Gospel in which 
they implicitly believe. These experiences 
taken together have lifted them out of the 
narrow grooves of modern conventionality, 
and have given them higher aims, holier 
impulses, and a broader expanse of thought. 
This experience has taught them self-denial 
in its truest sense, and from the intense 
depth of emotion awakened by the strange 
variety of circumstances through which 
they have passed, has developed sublime 
traits of character, which have qualified 
them to make some of the most noble ef- 
forts ever made by women to promote the 
highest interests of humanity. 

Perhaps if some of those who condemn 
“Mormon women” for living what they 
consider a degraded life, could be convinced 
of the sincerity of their motives and the 
neble aims which stimulate them, they 
would admire such sublime courage and 
self-sacritice. Mormon women can afford 
to be ridiculed and despised, knowing the 
goal in view will more than recompense 
them for all they may have to endure. In- 
stead of going backward into barbarism, as 
the world pleases to term Mormon institu- 
tions, these people are endeavoring to ren- 
ovate society through a higher code of 
moral and religious principles, which, from 
their very nature and bearings, would, if 
properly carried out, redeem this generation 
from some of its most degenerating influ- 
ences. 

It is not possible to portray the character- 
istic history of these women in one or two 
articles, or even to represent in a satisfac- 
tory manner the principles of that religion 
which has induced them to leave houses, 
lands, kindred and worldly possessions for 
the Gospel’s sake; but we can perhaps give 
some crude idea of the object they have in 
view. This people, so despised, so perse- 
cuted, are fully persuaded they are acting 
by divine authority, vouchsafed through 
the ministration of angels to Joseph Smith 
for the regeneration and redemption of the 
human family. These great ambitions ele- 
vate the mind and soul above common 
every-day grievances, enlarge the hope, 
strengthen the faith, and, through this chan- 
nel, inspire that perfect confidence and 
trust in God, which is ennobling to man or 
woman, and tends to the development of 
the most sacred emotions of humanity. 

The Saviour said to the young man who 
came to him asking what he should do to 
be saved: ‘‘Sell what thou hast and follow 
me;” but he was not sufficiently in earnest 
to offer up all upon the altar. The Chris- 
tians of modern times, many of them, 
would have men and women believe that 
there is no need of sacrifice. The Saviour’s 
own words were: “If they have persecuted 
me, they will also persecute you.” Shall 
those who anticipate partaking the glories 
and blessings of His kingdom expect to es- 
cape persecution and trials? If so, how 
are they to be tried as by fire? Must it not 





be something which will search the heart 
and reins? 

Perhaps we have digressed from our sub- 
ject as we promised to give our version of 
life among the Mormons. We shall not be 
able to tell you, in this article, more than a 
few items. We came to this territory when 
it was a barren waste of sage-brush and sal- 
eratus beds; we know the struggles that 
have been made to cultivate the soil and 
make comfortable homes for the people, 
and suitable preparations for the emigrants 
arriving by hundreds and thousands, fiom 
year to year. What proportion of all these 
toils the women have borne, has scarcely 
been realized outside the territory. Many 
times, in trying and difficult places, in pov- 
erty and sickness, it has been the wives, 
sisters and daughters who have, by their 
faith and prayers, as well as by the ameni- 
ties of domestic association, stimulated hus- 
bands, brothers and sons to endure toil and 
hardships, when not only their strength but 
their hearts almost failed them. The story 
can never be told in words, of the courage 
and heroism under the most painful circum- 
stances, of these pioneer women. One gen- 
tleman from New York city,in conversation 
with us remarked, that the Mormon women 
must have a tale to tell of pioneer life, equal 
in importance to that of the men. We re- 
plied that in point of pathos and intensity 
of suffering there could be little compari- 
son between the two. And here we beg 
leave to say, that when women undergo the 
same exigencies as men, it should be re- 
membered that, aside from the difference in 
physical strength, there are also added the 
pains and anxieties incidental to maternity 
and motherhood. 

When we think of the babes born in 
tents and wagons, some even with scarcely 
a shelter at all, under the most painfully 
aggravated circumstances, we are horrified 
with even the recollection. Some of those 
little babes, too frail for endurance, were 
buried upon the open plains, and after- 
wards torn up by the wolves, and their 
bones scattered upon the ground. This is 
but a glance at the fearful picture. Dear 
readers, are you not aware that women 
must have some strong incentive to urge 
them to traverse a desolate wilderness? 

Our own dear mother, in the prime of 
life, succumbed under the accumulation of 
hardships, and was buried on the prairie, 
leaving her orphan children to the mercy of 
strangers. Our forefathers had fought for 
American freedom both in the Revolution 
and the War of 1812,as did also our brothers, 
nephews, cousins and friends, in the late 
war; some of them losing their lives. I 
crossed the Mississippi River on the ice in 
the month of February, 1846, being then a 
mere girl, renouncing everything we had 
heretofore held dear, to follow this people, 
and with the purest intentions. We have 
never regretted it, notwithstanding the 
many false rumors and misrepresentations 
made in depreciation of Mormon women. 
We can with all confidence say the same 
for many hundreds of other women. 

We bear no malice towards those who 
have driven us out from their midst as 
though we were outcasts. We would do 
them good, if they would receive it at our 
hands. We know that retribution comes 
to all who do wrong to others; this is a law 
that is inevitable in its fulfillment. We 
prefer to suffer wrong rather than to do 
wrong. We pray for our enemies. We 
love all those who are sincere in their de- 
sires to improve the condition of the human 
family. 

We firmly and conscientiously believe the 
system of plural marriage, as revealed to 
Joseph Smith, to be the greatest blessing to 
both man and woman, if they would strict- 
ly adhere to the principles therein set forth. 
It would give to women more freedom to 
live their own lives, and devote themselves 
to such pursuits as are suited to their tastes 
and inclinations, and, atthe same time, they 
might fulfill the laws of their creation hon- 
orably: namely, ‘‘so multiply and replenish 
the earth.’ Whoever believes the Scrip- 
tures, must see that women, in ancient 
times, who understood the laws of God, 
were anxious to have posterity. If it was 
so great a blessing as it is portrayed in the 
Holy Scriptures, then does it not remain 
the same to the present time? Where is 
there a law or principle laid down through 
divine revelation counteracting this? 

The present system of marriage gives 
Woman poor opportunities for perpetuating 
her race. There are many more women 
than men, for various reasons. Wars, and 
the many occupations in which men engage, 
cut them off in large numbers, or disquali- 
fy themfor matrimony. Of the sailors and 
soldiers, few marry, and those who do, are 
in rare instances only, constant. There is 
inherent in every true woman’s heart, im- 
planted by nature, a yearning for mother- 
hood; and thousands, through this system 
of monogamy, go down to the grave with 
this yearning unsatisfied, feeling that their 
life has been almost a failure. 

That polygamy might be abused, and 
made to serve ignoble purposes, there is no 
doubt. But, however great or grand any 
principle may be, in its degradation to 
base purposes it becomes the more horrible. 
The more sacred or pure anything is, the 
more dreadful the consequences of its mis- 





use. We, asa people, hold Celestial mar- 
riage (which is the term used by this people 
for polygumy) sacred. 

Some strangers, have, in conversation 
with us, said that they wanted to know the 
practical workings of polygamy. We can 
only say that to understand fully the prac- 
ticality of any principle or system, requires 
observation and experience. But if the 
readers of the JouRNAL wish to know some- 
thing more on this subject, we propose to 
give them another chapter upon polygamy, 
written from a Mormon woman's stand- 
point. Eprror Woman's Exponent. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 








~ NOTES AND NEWS 


To every friend of Woman Suffrage a 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year! 

The new book of Don Pedro, Emperor 
of Brazil, will be published in America 
early in January, 1877. 

It isa great gift of the gods to be born 
with a hatred and contempt of all injustice 
and meanness.—George Eliot. 

The Boston Watchman announces a change 
of editors. After the present month Dr. 
L. E. Smith will have editorial charge in 
the office. 

‘‘We have been requested to state that 
this organization (The Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union of Massachusetts) is 
neither political, nor committed in any way 
to the advocacy of Woman Suffrage.” — 
Boston Watchman. 

The prospectus of the Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser will, we hope, remind our readers 
of the literary and intellectual value of this 
first-class representative of intelligent New 
England journalism. It adds to ability the 
still rarer and higher value of sincerity, 
candor and self-respect. 

The charming and pathetic tale which we 
copied last week from the Christian Union, 
entitled, ‘*The Engineer’s Story,” was writ- 
ten by Hon. D. Thew Wright, of Cincin- 
nati, one of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court of Ohio. It should be read aloud in 
every family, for its mingled power and 
pathos are seldom equalled. 

The senior class of the college of liberal 
arts of Boston University yesterday elected 
class-day officers as follows: President, O. 
S. Marsden; historian, W. H. Russell; 
poet, Miss Eva Channing; adviser, Miss 
Agnes Williams; adviser to under-gradu- 
ates, Mr. E. 8. Lewis; orator, Mr. C. L. 
Goodell; musical director, F. O. Nicker- 
son; prophet, H. G. Nickerson. 

The Gentile ladies at Salt Lake did their 
best to cast Delegate Cannon adrift on Salt 
River on election day. They went to the 
polls and argued with the wives of the 
saints. ‘‘Why, Mrs. Black, I’mastonished! 
How can you vote for Cannon? Has he not 
four wives, and can he love them all as he 
ought to? Take this ticket and vote for 
Baskin, who does not believe in the whole- 
sale degradation of Woman.” 

Gov. Jewell’s younger daughter is said to 
be very charitable. She has $2,500 a year 
for pin money, and during her last winter 
in Washington spent nearly all her money 
in supporting several poor families, whom 
she daily visited in person, and for whose 
wants she cared. She also organized a 
Dorcas society, whose generous fingers 
made many garments for the poor. Thus 
writes the admiring correspondent of the 
Troy Times. 

J. B. Lyon, of Cleveland, Ohio, be- 
qu@athed to Vassar College, some months 
ago, the sum of $40,000. For a time it 
was feared that legal obstructions would 
prevent the College from receiving this 
money; but it has at last been decided that 
the interest of the bequest will go to Mr. 
Lyon’s brother for the next five years, after 
which time interest and principal will fall 
to Vassar. There are at present 325 stu- 
dents in the College. 

Littell’s Living Age makes an extra offer 
for the new year to all new subscribers, and 
reduced clubbing rates with other periodi- 
cals are also given, by which a subscriber 
is, at remarkably small cost, put in posses- 
sion of both home and foreign literature. 
Our readers who are selecting their periodi- 
cals for the year would do well to examine 
the prospectus. There can hardly be any 
other way of obtaining so cheaply or con- 
veniently so much of the best work of the 
best minds of the time. 

In what they have attempted in Oregon, 
the Democrats are so conspicuously in the 
wrong, that the whole country must be able 
to see them as they are, and pass a just 
judgment on what they are trying to do. 
In attempting to transform one of the de- 
feated democratic candidates for electors 
into a voting elector, they have trampled 
law and precedent under foot, and sought 
to falsify the will of the people; forthey do 
not pretend to deny that Hayes and Wheel- 
er had a decisive majority in Oregon. 

Dr. Redfield wrote the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial, on the 2d instant: ‘‘Those who 
doubt the story of Eliza Pinkston would 
doubt no longer, if they had access to the 
mass of testimony from the bull-dozed 
parishes that I have been examining for the 
past week or ten days. I have sent a great 
deal of it tothe Commercial, but not one- 





fortieth part; that is, for every sworn state- 
ment that I have forwarded there are forty 
or fifty that remain unpublished. Making 
all allowances for errors and exaggerations, 
there yet remains enough to convinee any 
candid man that the five so-called bull-dozed 
parishes were carried by murder and intim- 
idation. Ido not jump at conclusions. I 
have simply been convinced by testimony.” 


A pitiful story is told of the efforts of a 
poor Auburn girl to get an education. She 
wished to go tothe Portland, (Me.) High 
School. She was very poor, and unable to 
pay her board in a strange city, so she 
made an arrangement with the proprietor 
of a boarding-house to do what she could 
to assist her, as payment for board. Every 
morning she arose at three o'clock, got 
breakfast, then went to school, and on her 
return cleared away the dinner things, and 
then prepared the supper. After supper she 
cleared up and did other housework. The 
result was a break-down with typhoid fever, 
and she was taken to the hospital. There 
the matron discovered that the poor girl's 
clothing. while very neat, consisted only of 
a calico dress and one cotton skirt. The 
girl, as soon as she is well enough, will go 
home to an aunt in Auburn, who will keep 
her till she can again endeavor to support 
herself. 


A shocking accident oecurred recently in 
England. Aman named Henry Winterton, 
who was employed in haymaking, had made 
ashed the temporary abode of himself, his 
wife, and three children. He proceeded to 
his work early in the morning, and some 
time afterward his wife had occasion to 
leave the premises to purchase some necessa- 
ries. During her absence one of the ehil- 
dren obtained possession of some lucifer 
matches, and in playing with them ignited 
the straw in the shed, which, being coated 
with tar and roofed with felt, was speedily 
amass of flames. The eldest child, a girl, 
ran screaming from the building. Her cries 
were heard by a laborer, who hastened to 
the spot, but found it impossible to rescue 
the two children inside the shed, and they 
perished in the flames. Let us be thankful 
that this unfortunate mother was not one of 
the voting women householders, and absent 
ata municipal election. We should have 
heard of it. 


Whatever be the literary merits of the 
“No Name” series, itis certainly skillfully 
handled, and shows the remarkable business 
faculty of its publishers, Roberts Brothers. 
So well did they keep up the mystery as to 
the first volume, ‘‘Mercy Philbrick’s Choice,” 
that they are able to give in the cover of 
“Deirdre” the names of a dozen different 
authors to whom ‘‘Mercy” has been at- 
tributed. Not content with this, they have 
boldly laid aside, in case of ‘‘Deirdre,”’ all 
the points that were to characterize the 
series; and yet they have made that a suc- 
cess, too. The series was to consist of 
“original American novels and tales, to be 
published anonymously.” ‘‘Deirdre” is not 
a novel or a tale, in the ordinary sense, but 
a poem; it is not anonymous, for the author 
was announced beforehand; it is not Amer- 
ican, for both author and subject are Irish, 
It is, moreover, a commonplace, blood-and- 
thunder legend, with a few good lines; ahd 
if published by ordinary publishers, and 
not in the ‘‘No Name” series, would have 
fallen dead. So much for good business 
management. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES, 
A Young Woman Wishes Employment: 
Would like a position as seamstress or to do light 
housework. Those having work of any nature to offer, 
please address ‘‘Energy,’’ this office. Good references 
will be given. 





A Case of Consumption. 
East Stoneham, Me., May 12, 1873. 
Messrs. Seth W. Fowle & Sons: 

Gentlemen.—I feel it my duty to write a few words 
in favor of Dr. WistarR’s BALSAM oF WILD CHERRY. 
In the early part of last winter I took a severe cold 
and shortly afterward a distressing coug) was added 
to it. My friends did everything they could for me, 
but without avail. The best physicians that could be 
procured did not relieve me, and my cough continued 
with me all through the winter with increasing sever- 
ity. I spit blood three or four times a day, and my 
friends considering my case hopeless gave me up as a 
confirmed Consumptive. I was in this condition 
when I heard of Dr. Wistar’s BALsam or WILD 
Cuerry. I began its use, and before I had taken 
half a bottle of it my cough and all my other troubles 
left me, and I was cured. I feel so truly indebted to 
this great pen for what it has done for me that I 
send you this voluntary testimony, hoping it may be 
the means of inducing others, who are suffering as I 
was, to make use of it. It is the best remedy for lung 
complaints that I ever heard of, and Iam constantly 
recommending it to my friends. 

Fifty cents and $1.00 a bottle. Sold by all druggists. 

Yours with respect, Mrs. MELIssa M. —— 

w52 





Remarkable Cures, 


Dr. E. D. Spear, whose office is 897 Washington St. 
Boston, is performing some very remakabdle cures, and 
his fame is rapidly spreading all over the country. 
He has a long list of certificates from parties in this 
vicinity and elsewhere, whose health has been re- 
stored through his agency. Dr. Spear entirely dis- 
cards the use of mineral medicines, and relies on veg- 
etable products, whose curative properties he has be- 
come cognizant of, after years of practical experience. 
Persons afflicted with any physical ailment, can con- 
sult Dr. Spear with confidence. He will not under- 
take a case unless he has good reason to believe that 
he can effect a cure. The fact that he has occupied 
the same place in this city for the past fourteen 
years, is a guarantee that his practice has been most 
successful, and that he is not afraid to meet his old 
patrons. 

Dr. Spear may be consulted on all diseases free of 
charge, or by letter (with stamp.) Office 897 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass, New number, but same 
place as for the past fourteen years. Dr, Spear’s Med- 
ical Hand Book will be sent by mail on receipt of ten 
cents. At the office free. 24t 
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POETRY. 
For the Woman's Journal. 


THE GRANDMOTHER’S CHRISTMAS EVE. 


(Translated from the German of Julius Sturm.] 
BY 8. J. B. 








With feeble steps, upon her crutches leaning, 

An aged dame moved round her chamber =mall; 
Her loved ones in the grave long since were sleeping, 

She in the wide world still—bereft of all. 

Yet on this Christmas eve there stood before her, 
A fair young tree, whose lights were shining o'er her. 
Her gaze in sadness on the small tree rested; 

Deep silence reigned throughout the little room, 
While here and there upon its bright green branches, 

The candles, one by one, went out in gloom, 

And faint and ever fainter was the glimmer, 
While darker grew the chamber stil], and dimmer. 
The lamp alone now lights the dusky chamber, 

And still she sits before the Christmas tree; 
**All—all have gone!—and left me here so lonely, 

The church-yard still has found no room for me,” 
She folds her withered hands, her prayers ascending, 
‘Lord Jesus Christ!—grant me a blessed ending!” 
The night is past—the festive season over— 

A kindly neighbor comes her friend to see— 

The door is fast—in vain is all her knocking— 

She marvels much what can the reason be, 
She shakes the door—and bolt from staple springing, 
It yields at last, and open wide is swinging. 
A fragrant odor filled the little chamber. 

The narrow room was silent as could be,— 
There sat the aged mother still serenely, 

But stark and cold before the Christmas tree. 
Her prayer was heard; our Lord in mercy sending 
A Christmas gift, ahappy, peaceful ending. 

ee oe a 
THE MAIDEN. 


BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


Three years she grew in sun and showers, 
Then Nature said, ‘‘A lovelier flower 

On earth was never sown; 

This Child I to myself will take; 

She shall be mine, and I will make 

A Lady of mine own. 

Myself will to my darling be 

Both law and impulse: and with me 

The Girl, in rock and plain, 

In earth and heaven, in glade and bower, 
Shall feel an overseeing power 

To kindle or restrain. 

She shall be sportive as the Fawn 

That wild with glee across the lawn 

Or up the mouutain springs! 

And her’s shall be the breathing balm, 
And her’s the silence and the calm 

Of mute insensate things. 

The floating Ciouds their state shall lend 
To her; for her the willow bend; 

Nor shall she fail to see 

Even in the motion of the Storm 

Grace that shall mould the Maiden’s form 
By silent sympathy. 

The Stars of midnight shall be dear 

To her; and she shall lean her ear 

In many a secret place 

Where Rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face. 

And vital feelings of delight 

Shall rear her form to stately height, 

Her virgin bosom swell; 

Such thoughts to Lucy I will give 

While she and I together live 

Here in this happy Dell.” 

Thus Nature spake—The work was done— 
How soon my Lucy’s race was run! 

She died, and left to me 

This heath, this calm, and quiet scene; 
The memory of what has been, . 
And never more will be. 





For the Woman's Journal. 


CARLOTTA’S FURS. 


. A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


BY LUCY L. ST@UT. 

It was not much of a house, nor very 
much of a man who entered it, on a raw 
evening in November. He had the shamb- 
ling step and broken-down air by com- 
mon consent supposed to indicate intem- 
perate habits, but, in this instance, quite 
belying the character of the man. Natural 
“‘easiness,” infirm health, and anxiety com- 
bined to produce the somewhat slouching, 
irresolute gait. He sank wearily into a 
chair, and laid his hat onthe floor He was 
a thin, fair man, slightly bald, with a pleas- 
ant, refined face, set off by a curling, blonde 
beard, streaked with gray. He held in his 
hand a copy of the Hvening News. 

The room was sparely furnished with the 
plainest necessary articles; a very little fire 
was burning in the stove, over which a wo- 
man was preparing the evening meal. She 
turned hastily toward him, revealing a plain, 
middle-aged face with a droop at the cor- 
ners of the mouth, indicative of confirmed 
despondency. 

“Did you do it,” she asked. 

ws 

‘Read it.” 

He unfolded the paper and read,—‘‘For 
sale, cheap, a new seal skin muff and boa at 
No. ———— Street. 

‘Nobody will come way out here for 
them,” was her comment. 

After a long pause, he said, ‘If I could 
only get something to do, I wouldn't sell 
them.” 

“You can’t,” was the discouraging re- 
sponse. ‘‘Youlook poorly, Joel. You had 
better eat your supper and go to bed.” 

The meal was eaten in silence, and, act- 
ing on his wife’s advice, he retired, leaving 
her alone. She went toa cupboard in the 
room and brought out a muff box contain- 
ing the ‘advertised furs. She examined 
them carefully, stroking them gently for a 

few moments, before she put them away, 
and then sitting down by the stove she cov- 
ered her face with her hands and sobbed 
bitterly. 

In the morning her husband went out in 
quest of employment. Shortly after his 





departure there came an emphatic knock at 
the door. She opened it and admitted a 
stout, rosy man, who asked, in a peculiarly 
pleasant voice, if he could see the furs ad- 
vertised in yesterday’s Evening News. He 
was plainly, but substantially dressed, and 
had a wholesome, out-of-door air, which 
warmed the heart like good wine. 

She brought the furs, and while appar- 
ently examining them critically, the visitor 
gave the apartment a searching and rapid 
scrutiny. ‘‘Honest and hard up,” was his 
mental verdict. 

“Do the furs belong to you,” he asked. 

“Yes, they were bought for my daugh- 
ter two years ago,” she replied. 

‘*Have they been worn?” 

‘‘No.” 

The monosyllable fell from her trembling 
lips like lead, and he saw a mist gather in 
her eyes. He perceived there was some- 
thing painful connected with them, and in 
that sympathetic, persuasive voice, which 
very few found it possible to resist, he asked? 

“Ts your daughter dead?” 

Five minutes before, wild horses could 
not have torn from her the story she now im- 
parted to this acquaintance of a moment. 
This was partly the reaction of a complain- 
ing spirit, from long silence and repression, 
and was partly due to the character of the 
man, whose atmosphere was an invitation 
to confidence and an assurance of sympathy. 

“You see,” she began, gently stroking the 
muff, ‘‘we never had but one child, and 
naturally we set great store by her. I sup- 
pose we both humored her too much; but 
her pa spoiled her. From the first day she 
lay in her cradle to the last she spent at 
home, if he didn’t see her the minute he 
came into the house, he asked, ‘‘Where’s 
Lotta?” He began to hold her in his arms 
as soon as she was born, and, the day she 
went away, she made him sit down after 
dinner and take her on his knee. I used to 
tell her she made a chair of her pa, and 
such a great girl ought to be ashamed of 
sitting on his laplike a baby. But she only 
laughed and pulled his whiskers, and said 
he liked it. Andhe did. Everybody liked 
Lotta. She was always as happy as a lark, 
and her pleasant ways drew a good many 
young people to the house, but her most 
constant companion was Susy Marsh. 

‘‘A few months before she went away a 
man by the name of Howard, who worked 
in a car shop near where we lived, began 
paying attention to her. I never liked him, 
neither did her pa; but we didn’t say much, 
hoping she would get sick of him. He had 
a sly look and a plausible tongue, and was 
ready with a compliment at every turn. 
Lotta didn’t get sick of him, and I began to 
feel uneasy. My husband made some in- 
quiries, but no one knew anything against 
him. He seemed to keep pretty much to 
himself; didn’t loaf around or associate 
with other young fellows, so that no one 
was really acquainted with him. He had 
been in the city but a few weeks when he 
first noticed Lotta; and he told her he came 
from New York, that his parents were dead, 
and that he had knocked around the world 
since he was fifteen. He gave himself out 
to be twenty-five years old, but he looked 
thirty. The more we saw of him the more 
we determined not to let him hang around 
Lotta, and we treated him so coldly that he 
left off coming to the house. That vexed 
her, and she asked me what I had against 
him that I couldn’t treat him well? I told 
her young girls couidn't be too careful 
about associating with strangers. She sajd 
I wasn’t so particular with Charlie Tucker, 
and I told her I knew Charlie Tucker’s 
mother many years ago, and besides, Charlie 
was only twenty years old, and Howard was 
nearer thirty. She fired up in an instant. 

***Do you suppose he would lie about his 
age,” she said with great disdain. 

“I said ‘I don’t know. I mistrust him.’ 

‘«*Her pa came in just then. 

‘* ‘Well pa is not sosuspicious, are you, 
pa?’ she said coaxingly, sitting down on his 
knee. 

“She told him what I said and I could see 
that she was anxious. He smoothed her 
hair, and waited a little before he answered, 
because he hated so to cross her in anything. 
Then he said, 

**‘T agree with your Ma, Carlotta. There’s 
something wrong about him, you may de- 
pend.’ 

‘She jumped up and flung herself out of 
the room, saying, ‘I didn’t think that of you, 
pa.’ 

“She pouted for several days, but gradually 
seemed to get over it, only she was more 
quiet than she used to be. 

‘Late in October she said to her pa in her 
pretty, coaxing way: 

“Susy Marsh has got such a pretty set of 
furs, sealskin. Can’t I have some?’ 

“She sat as usual on her father’s knee, pull- 
ing his whiskers. He told her Susy’s fa- 
ther was a rich man and her’s, a poor one, 
who couldn’t give her all the nice things 
Susy had. But I knew, and so did she, that 
the furs were already as good as bought. 

‘It ran along to the day before Christmas. 
She was born on a Christmas day and 
we always kept it for her birthday. In 
the evening he brought home these furs and 
left them outside until he came in to see if 
Lotta was there, but she had gone to stay all 
night with Susy. The next morning she 
didn’t come home, and as she had on her 
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best clock and hat, I concluded she had 
stayed to go to church with Susy. Her pa 
was real disappointed, for he had reckoned 
on her surprise and pleasure when she should 
see how handsome the furs were. Dinner 
time came and no Lotta, and her pa went 
to Mrs. Marsh’s afterher. She hadn’t been 
there, and he went to two or three other 
places; but no one had seen her. Then he 
met Charlie Tucker. 

‘‘‘Heard from your runway,’ he asked 
laughing. 

“My runway!’ exclaimed my husband 
and his heart sank. ‘What do you mean?’ 

‘**Why I saw Howard and Carlotta at the 
depot last night, and I heard a fellow say 
they were going away to get married.’ 

‘*My husband turned and came home. 

‘« ‘Wife,” he said, ‘are Carlotta’s things 
all here?’ 

“I knew in a minute what had happened, 
and went straightto her room. Everything 
that belonged to her was gone. She hadn’t 
left so much as a hairpin.” — 

She had spoken so eagerly to her atten- 
tive listener that perspiration stood in great 
drops on her face. 

‘‘How did she get her things away from 
the house unobserved?” inquired the visitor. 

‘Susy helped her. Howard bought a 
trunk, and the girls hid it in Mrs. Marsh’s 
barn. Carlotta would carry over a few 
things at a time, and Susy put them in the 
trunk as she had opportunity. She thought 
it was a great joke at first, and told all about 
it, bragging how they had outwitted the old 
folks. Afterwards, when things didn’t turn 
out just as she expected, she acknowledged 
she did wrong, and begged our pardon. My 
husband forgave her, but I couldn't. and 
told her so. That was asad day for us, but 
my husband gave God thanks, as he always 
did and always will, for the darkness as well 
as for the light. I couldn’t join him, and I 
doubt if I ever can again. 

“Susy said Lotta would write and beg our 
pardon as soon as they were married, and 
when Howard was settled again she would 
come home to see us, for she knew that, no 
matter how hurt we felt, we couldn’t hold 
out long against her. Of course we expect- 
ed a letter right away, but the days grew 
into weeks and the weeks into months and 
it didn’t come. Only to think of it! Two 
years to morrow since she went away and 
not a word oraclue. Her pa advertised in 
the Buffalo and New York papers, but we 
had no idea whether they went east or west, 
north or south. Howard had taken up his 
wages and went away in debt. 

“Nothing went right with us afterward. 
The hard times came on, the firm for which 
my husband had worked for ten years failed 
and threw him out of employment. All the 
other shops were run with fewer hands and 
there was no demand for his work. We had 
a little money laid up and could tide over 
the winter well enough, but he had a long 
and expensive sickness which left him too 
feeble to work, if he could have found it to 
do. Then our house burned down with al- 
most everything we hadinit. Inthe spring 
he wanted to come west—‘to get work’ he 
said. Butitwasn’tthat. He couldn't stand 
it to stay where everything reminded him 
of Carlotta. As for mel was glad enough 
to leave. We had always prided ourselves 
on Lotta, for, if I do say it, she was the pret- 
tiest girl around. I couldn’t bear to go to 
church and have people ask if I had heard 
from her. When they left off asking, I 
couldn’t bear that. Not hearing from her 
made her appear so cruel and unfeeling, and 
I couldn’t even say for certain that she was 
married. Itis so strange that Howard could 
make her forget her home and especially her 
pa, she was so fond of him.” — 

She checked herself abruptly, saying, 
*‘T’ve talked too much,” and closed the sub- 
ject by telling the price of the furs, which 
her visitor paid, took up the box, and de- 
parted. He had left his horse and wagon 
before a corner grocery, and, as he got in and 
drove away, he said to himself, with em- 
phasis: 

“Tl never fret again because I have no 
children.” + 

His powerful team pulled steadily over 
the muddy roads, while his thoughts reverted 
toa drive of the previous winter when he 
had a companion, a bundle of madness and 
misery picked up on the street. He chanced 
to be in the city on business, when a poor 
neighbor was expected on the evening train. 
With characteristic thoughtfulness he de- 
termined to wait and give him a ride home. 
It was a wild night in December, and he 
walked out on the dock at the Central 
Depot, to see the dark river rolling and 
tumbling under the starry sky. The dock 
was deserted, and sheltering himself from 
the wind by a pile of lumber, he thought- 
fully awaited the delayed train. A few 
moments elapsed, and a figure brushed past 
him. Another instant and his strong hands 
grasped the garments of a woman just 
plunging headlong into the river. She gave 
a slight scream as he jerked her violently 
backwards. 

‘‘Hush!” he said, ‘‘do you want the police 
upon you?” 

He drew her within the shadow of the 
pile of freight, and perceived that she held 
an infant in her arms, carefully protected 
from the coid. Shocked at the double mur- 
der contemplated by the trembling wretch, 
he exclaimed, 





**Woman, would you murder your child?” 

Her frame shook with a burst of passion- 
ate sobs, and she hugged the child so closely 
that it began to cry. 

After a moment's hesitation he said, ‘‘I 
am a farmer and live a few miles from the 
city. My name is Charles Harding. Will 
you let me take you to your friends?” 

She made a strong effort for self-control 
and answered, ina piteous voice, ‘‘I have 
no friends.” 

Anticipating this answer, he said, imme- 
diately : 

“Will you go home with me?” 

“Oh, if you will take pity on me and my 
poor little baby!” 

“Come,” he said. 

She followed him to his wagon and he 
assisted her in, and made her comfortable 
with robes and blankets. 

‘*] have a trunk,” she said, timidly, ‘‘with 
my baby’s clothes in it.” naming a street 
and number. 

He drove to the place. A bold-faced wo- 
man answered his summons and muttered 
something about keeping the trunk if she 
wasn’t ‘‘so glad to be quit of the whining 
fool and her brat.” However, she made no 
opposition to his taking it, and he hastily 
deposited it in his wagon and drove home. 
His wife, stout and rosy, like himself, re- 
ceived this new member of the family with 
motherly kindness, and set to work systemat- 
ically to bind up the broken reed with whole- 
some food and sunshine, light, active em- 
ployment, and gentle insisting on social 
intercourse with the neigh»dors, which the 
poor, little storm-beaten blossom would 
gladly have avoided. She was little more 
than a child, with a sweet, pretty face, and 
a mass of curling, blonde hair. She told 
them with many tears that her husband was 
dead, and she had no friends, and they for- 
bore to question her closely. She was 
grateful, active, and as helpful as her inex- 
perience rendered possible, but always sad. 
She sometimes laughed and played a little 
with her child, a fine, healthy boy, whom 
she loved passionately, but the re-action 
came almost immediately in a burst of un- 
controllable weeping. She had been with 
them nearly a year, and Mr. Harding shud- 
dered to think how lonely his childless home 
would be, if anything should deprive it of 
the sad little mother face, or the lusty crow- 
ing of her baby, Benny. It was for her he 
purchased the furs, and he had a toy wagon, 
gay with paint and flags, for Benny, and a 
handsome shaw] for his wife. 

On reaching home, he distributed his 
gifts with hearty enjoyment of the pleasure 
they excited. The baby, not contented 
with his share, clutched the empty muff- 
box, while his mother held the furs in her 
hands, struggling to express her gratitude, 
and came rolling with it to the floor. A lit- 
tle slip of paper fluttered out, which she 
picked up and read. In an instant she 
turned on Mr. Harding a face of anguish, 
and with a convulsive sigh, fainted. He 
canght her in his arms, the paper fell from 
her nerveless fingers, and his wife securing 
it, read :— 

‘“‘A birthday present to Carlotta, from her 
pa.” 

Combined with her agitation it told the 
story, which he conveyed in a few words 
to his wife. She had given her name as 
‘‘Lotta Murchison,” but that was so like Lotta 
that no connection was suggested to his 
mind with the Carlotta whose furs he had 
purchased. 

On her recovery she told her simple story: 
They went at once to Detroit, where they 
were married and began housekeeping in a 
small furnished house. Howard soon ob- 
tained employment, and they lived happily 
for ten months. Nothing marred her felic- 
ity but the obdurate silence of her parents, 
to whom she wrote again and again, artless- 
ly entrusting her letters to him to post. At 
the expiration of that time a plainly dressed 
lady called, and inquired if Howard was at 
home. Learning that he was not, but would 
soon come in to dinner, she asked permis- 
sion to wait for him, saying, she had impor- 
tant business. In a few moments he came 
in whistling blithely, as was his custom; but 
on the lady’s rising and confronting him, 
he broke off abruptly, and to a fearful oath 
adding the words, ‘‘the game’s up,” hastily 
left the house. 

The stranger then explained, as gently as 
possible, to the terrified girl, that Howard 
was her husband, by whom she had two 
children, and learning that he was in De- 
troit, she had come hither to force him to 
contribute to their support. 

He did not return that day, and, during 
the night, Carlotta’s boy was born. In the 
morning Howard’s mangled remains were 
brought home to the wife he had deserted 
and the poor girl he had so cruelly betray- 
ed, Death had overtaken him in the form 
of a railroad disaster, as he fled from the 
presence of his victims. The lady follow- 
ed his remains to the grave and, out of her 
own scanty means, gave him burial, Com- 
miserating Carlotta’s condition, with true 
womanly feeling, she left with the nurse the 
money found on Howard's person, a trifle 
over ninety dollars, and kissing the little 
pale face, went away. ‘The news of How- 
ard’s death was concealed from Carlotta un- 
til she partially regained her strength. His 
death neutralized his perfidy. She could 
not disengage her affections from his mem- 


ory, and she grieved for him, as women 
will for bad men whom they love. He was 
the husband of her heart, the father of her 
child, and she constructed a hundred ex- 
cuses for his treachery. 

Then commenced the struggle for bread 
which eventually threw her into Mr. Hard. 
ing’s way. She wrote imploring letters to 
her father, which doubtless, in time, found 
their way to the Dead Letter Office in 
Washington. She could not pay the rent 
and a new tenant was put into the house. 
To her she pawned her clothing and trink- 
ets, until destitution stared her in the face, 
Then she took her baby in her arms and 
went out to seek employment. Needless to 
tell the result, or picture the indignities a 
pretty, inexperienced girl must endure un. 
der the circumstances. She was told fre. 
quently, that if she would dispose of her 
baby she would find no difficulty in procur. 
ing light employment suitable for her, but 
she would as soon have parted with her 
soul. The day of the evening in which she 
attempted suicide, she became desperate. 
She had applied, as often before, unsuccess- 
fully, for a situation she saw advertised, 
and her horror of the shameless woman 
with whom she lodged, had grown so strong 
that she shrank from her as from the pesti- 
lence. The mad thought of suicide thrust 
itself upon her. Seeking blindly for the 
river she came out on the dock, and was 
drawn by the hand of the All Father from 
the outer darkness of an unfriendly world 
into the warm shelter of a home. 

Mr. Harding’s horses were immediately 
harnessed and retraced their way to No—, 
-—— Street. He represented to Mrs. Murch- 
ison that having repeated her sorrowful story 
to his wife, she had conceived the idea that 
there could be no Christmas at their house 
unless Mr. and Mrs. Murchison would re- 
turn with him and spend the holiday. It 
required the outlay of considerable persua- 
sive eloquence to induce them to yield, but 
Mr. Harding proved equal to the occasion. 
He was so big with joy that one whole seat 
in the wagon was barely sufficient for him. 

Picture the reunion, the kisses and em- 
braces; Carlotta on her father’s knee, her 
tears over the blonde beard grown gray 
since she last stroked it; her bitter regret 
for her willfulness; her tenderness towards 
Howard’s memory; her pride in her boy; 
her fond gratitude to the good Hardings! 
Of course Mr. Murchison said grace at the 
Christmas dinner, and the following is a 
faithful transcript of his words: 

‘‘How wonderful are thy ways, O God, 
how minute thy providential care! Thou 
didst afflict us with poverty that Thou might- 
est make us rich. Thou dist overwhelm us 
with sorrow that Thou mightest crown us 
with joy; Thou didst conceal in thy hand 
the times and the means of blessing and 
didst make the herald of necessity the har- 
binger of gladness. Always we pray with 
thanksgiving, THy WILL BE DONE!” 

Detroit, Mich. 

——-- eso 


WOMEN IN ITALY. 





Italy first, toward the close of the Middle 
Ages, permitted to Woman the free exercise 
of distinguished talents. Olympia Morata 
lectured publicly in Ferrara, the universities 
of Padua and Bologna gave chairs to female 
professors, and the study of medicine, the 
higher mathematics, and classic literature 
was open to the sex. Shakspeare’s ‘‘Por- 
tia” is less than a full type of the accom- 
plished Italian woman of that day. At this 
moment, three or four hundred years later, 
Germany, France, and even England are 
not much in advance of the public senti- 
ment which then accepted such a_ recogni- 
tion of Woman’s capacity; while no mod- 
ern university has ventured to go so far. 
Already, in the present general develop- 
ment of Italy, the women are preparing to 
claim their ancient privileges. A new in- 
tellectual activity is stirring in the sex; not 
only in literature and art, also in politics and 
sociology, we are beginning to hear softer 
voices. The popular sympathy with the 
martyred Bulgarians, which expresses itself 
through immense mass meetings in Rome 
and Naples, no less than in London and 
Glasgow, has given the Italian women an 
opportunity which some of them have in- 
stantly seized. It is true, indeed, that the 
Italian poetess, Signora Fua-Fusinato, has 
frequently made brief addresses before so- 
cieties; but we cannot recall any previous 
instance of a woman addressing a great as- 
semblage of the people. At the meeting 
held in Rome, in the Apollo Theater, on 
the 3d ult., the Countess Chiocci appeared 
upon the platform, and presented a written 
address, which she requested to have pub- 
lished with the proceeding of the meeting. 
It was accepted, and the address would have 
been willingly heard by the audience, had 
the Countess not lost her courage. 

A week afterward, an immense multitude 
assembled in the atrium of the monastery 
of Santa Maria la Nova, in Naples. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of all classes of the 
people were present. The third speaker 
was Miss Matilda Caselli, who displayed 
such remarkable spirit and eloquence, rous- 
ing the vast audience to such uncontrollable 
enthusiasm, that the remaining orations in 
the programme were instantly suppressed, 





and the resolutions adopted by acclamation. 
From the report of her speech we find that 
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Miss Caselli was no less daring than elo- 
quent. In Naples, the so long Bourbonizea 
Naples, she cried to the new people which 
js rising out of the former lazzaroni: ‘‘The 
Cross, the emblem of humanity, can have 
no brotherhood with the Crescent, the em- 
blem of barbarism! We repudiate the Jesuit 
policy which now favors the Crescent, as 
we reject his authority who usurps the 
name of Vicar of Christ!” 
the force of this utterance, it must be re- 
membered that the policy which emanates 
from the Vatican has been hitherto unfriend- 
ly to the Oriental Christians, and therefore, 


To appreciate | 
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so far as it may affect diplomacy, favorable | 


to the Turkish side of the question. But 
the freedom of speech of Miss Caselli is 
hardly more remarkable than the readiness 
with which it was accorded to her, and the 
manner in which it was received by the au- 
dience. There are still many turbid ingred- 
ients in the life of Italy, and if Italian wo- 


men are as wise and patient as they are able | 


and eloquent, they may render noble service 
to their country. N.Y. Tribune. 
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SANTA BARBARA OLIVES. 





Mr. Dana B. Clark has shown us a sam- 
ple of his olives of this year’s crop from 
his orchard in Montecito, Southern Califor- 
nia. A thousand trees, five years old from 
the cuttings standing on ten acres, have 
yielded about 500 gallons of berries. Near- 
ly all of the trees have fruited a little, but 
the 500 gallons of berries is the beginning. 
Their value on the trees is about fifty cents 
a gallon. What is raised on the land be- 
tween the young trees in the way of beets, 
onions, squash, etc., pays the expense of cul- 
tivation. Let us see what is the value of a 
full bearing olive orchard, when planted in 
a good location. The full bearing trees in 
the Santa Barbara Mission orchard, in the 
Mission San Juan Capistrano and San Diego 
orchards, and elsewhere, in good soil and 
good locations, year in and year out, will 
yield on an average, about twenty gallons 
of berries to the tree, or three gallons of oil. 
To manufacture the oil will cost about one 
dollar a gallon. Taking the first class, or 
virgin oil, with the second and the third, 
the whole will net $3 per gallon, or $800 
per acre, about the same as to sell the ber- 
ries for pickling. There are not a sufficient 
number of bearing trees in and around Santa 
Barbara to jusiify the establishment of the 
best means to manufacture the oil, and so 
the berries are at present all pickled for ta- 
ble use. A few years hence, when more 
trees are bearing, and the market for pickled 
olives more than supplied, then the manu- 
facture of olive oil, ona considerable scale, 
may be commenced. It has been demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of epicurean con- 
noisseurs that from the Santa Barbara olive, 
by careful, scientific manipulations, an oil, 
equal, if not superior to any in the world, 
can be manufactured. We believe that the 
cultivation of the olive is in time to become a 
very important part of the husbandry of San- 
ta Barbara County.—Santa Barbara Press. 

~oe 


TO THE MAN WHO DOES NOT VOTE. 





James Parton, in the Bazar says ‘“‘Every 
citizen is bound to vote on Election day. 
When I hear a man avowing that he does 
not vote, I cannot help setting him down as 
a person of very dull apprehension. Never 
have I known an intelligent citizen of the 
United States who did not make it a part of 
his religion to vote. Dull, dull, dull, in- 
deed, impenetrably dull, must be the man 
who can let Election day pass over his head 
without contributing his share to the right 
decision of the issue now before us. I can 
forgive a man for voting wrong; I can re- 
spect his convictions and allow for his mis- 
take; but I find it difticult-not to feel some 
contempt for the person who thinks too lit- 
tle, and cares for his country too little, to 
go to the polls.” 

What does Mr. Parton say when the per- 
son who does not vote isa woman? What 
does he say when the law forbids her to 
share in this very serious matter, in which 
she is directly involved’ L. 8. 

RO Ens 
CONJUGAL AFFECTION. 


The very sweetest thing I saw during 
my visit, was the behavior to one another, 
and to all around them, indeed—of a dear 
old Quaker couple. If men only knew how 
4 woman’s heart is touched and won by see- 
ing the loving, deferential attention of an 
old man to his old wife, there would be 
fewer indifferent husbands in the world: 
for—I suppose—men always like at any age 
to be admired, if not loved, by women. 
This dear old couple went about arm in 
arm, never pushing and somehow never be- 
ing pushed; he so anxious she should see 
well, and she quite as anxious not to pass by 
those things which might be of interest to 
him. I stood once near a case in the Rus- 
sian department, which was surrounded by 
such a crowd that I despaired of ever get- 
Ung near it. Presently up came my charm- 
ing old couple, broad-brimmed hat and gray 
silk Quaker bonnet, and, after waiting a 
reasonable time, the dear old lady said, 
“Will thee please let me come a little near- 
er?” The gentle voice, the quaint speech, 
at once prevailed, and with a gentle, “I 
thank thee very much,” they walked quiet- 
ly up where others had fought in vain for 
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a place; and I fell to wondering why we all 
couldn't be more gentle.—K. B. F. in Spring- 
Field Republican. 


PONDS EXTRACT. 
PONDS EXTRACT. 


The People’s Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor. 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract. 
Take no other. 


—— 

“Hear, for I will speak of exceilent 

a things.” 

ND’S EXTRACT — The great Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. Has been in = over 
thirty years, and forcleanlinessand prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

CHILDREN. No family can afford tobe without 
Pond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruises 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are relieved 
almost instantly by external application. 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, 
Excoriations, Chafings, Old Sores, 
Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests in- 
flammation, reduces swellings, stops bleeding, 
removes discoloration and heals rapidly. 

LADIES, find it their best friend. 1 u-suages the 
pains to which they are peculiarly subject— 
notably fullness and pressure in the head, 
nausea, vertigo, etc. It promptly ameliorates 
and permanently heals all kinds of inflama- 
tions and ulcerations. 

HEMORRHOIDS or PILES finds in this 
the only immediate reiief and ultimate cure. 
No cure, however chronic or obstinate, can 
long resist its regular use. 

VARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

KIDNEY DISEASES. It has no equal for per- 
manent cure. 

BLEEDING from any cause. For this it isa spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 
other remedies failed to arrest bleeding from 
nose, stomach, lungs, and elsewhere. 

TOOTHACHE, Earache, Neuralgia ani 
Rheumatism are all alike relieved, and 





often permanently cured. 
PHYSICI § of all schools who are acquainted with 
Pond’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 


mend it in their practice. We have letters ot 
commendation from hundreds of Physicians, 
many of whom order it for use in their own 
practice. In addition to the foregoing, they 
order its use for Swellings of all kinds, 
Quinsy, Sore Throat, Inflamed Ton- 
sils, simple and chronic Diarrhoea, Ca- 
tarrh (for which it is a specific), Chil- 
blains, Frosted Feet, Stings of 
Insects, Musquitoes, etc., Chapped 
Hands, Face, and indeed all manrer of 
skin diseases, 

TOILET USE. Removes Soreness, Roughness 
and Smarting; heals Cuts, Eruptions 
and Pimples. It revives, invigorates and 
rie, while wonderfully improving the 

omplexion. 

TO FARMERS—Pond’s Extract. No Stock 
Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be with- 
out it. It is used by all the leading Livery 
Stables, Street Railroads and first Horsemen 
in New York City. It has no equal for Sprains, 

mess or Saddle Chafings, Stiffness, 
Scratches, Swellings, Cuts, Lacerations, Bleed- 
ings, Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrhea, Chills, 
Colds, &c. Its range of action is wide, and the 
relief it affords is so prompt that it is invalua- 
ble in every Farm-yard as well as in every 
Farm-house. Let it be tried once, and you 
will never be without it. 

CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
The genuine article has the words Pond’s 
Extract blown in each bottle. It is prepared 
by the only persons living who ever 
knew how to prepare it properly. Refuse all 
other preparations of Witch Hazel. This is 
the only article used by Physicians, and in the 
hospitals of this country and Europe. 

HISTORY and Uses of Pond’s Extract, 
in pamphiet form, sent free OO een to 

POND’S EXTRACT COMPA » 938 Maiden 
Lane, New York. 
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Mercantile Savings ‘n titution, 
NO.581 WASHINGTON STREET. 

All deposits made in this Institution on or before 
January 1, 1877. will draw interest from that date. 
Interest on deposits will commence quarterly, Quar- 
ter days are the first day of January, April, July, and 
October in each year. 4w50 


SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY, 


AN UNRIVALLED ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE: 


When SCRIBNER issued its famous Midsummer 
Holiday Number in July,a friendly critic said of it: 
“We are not sure but that Scribner has touched high- 
water mark. We do not see what worlds are left to 
it to conquer."’ But the publishers do not consider 
that they have reached the ultima thule of excellence; 
they believe ‘‘there are other worlds to conquer, and 
they propose to conquer them.” 

THE PROSPECTUS FOR 1877, 
which gives the titles of more than fifty illustrated 
pages, by writers of the highest merit, grouped under 
the head of 

FOREIGN TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE, 

HOME LIFE AND TRAVEL, 
POPULAR SCIENCE, 
HOUSE AND HOME DECORATION, 
AMERICAN SPORTS, 
WIT AND HUMOR, 
indicates an advance upon preceding years. 
THREE SERIAL STORIES are announced: 
“NICHOLAS MINTURN,” 
By Dr. HOLLAND, THE EDITOR: 
“HIS INHERITANCE,” 
By Miss TRAFTON; 
“THAT LASS O° LOWRIE’S,” 
By Mrs. Hopeson BuRNETT, 
besides shorter stories, sketches, &c., &c. 

MR. BARNARD’S articles on various industries of 
Great Britain, begun in November, and which in- 
clude the history of 

“SOME EXPERIMENTS IN CO-OPERATION,” 
will be found of great practical value to business 
men. 

There will be, also, practical suggestions ax to town 
and country life, village improvements, &c., by well- 
known specialists. 

A new feature will be a series of letters on literary 
matters, from London, by Mr. Welford. 

These are but a few of the many attractions for the 
coming year. Buy the December number and read 
the prospectus. 

SCRIRNER FOR DECEMBER. 
Now ready, contains the opening chapters of ‘‘Nicho- 
las Minturn,’’ which will be read with eager curiosity 
and interest. It contains, also, an article on 
“BAY SHOOTING,” 
By T. Ropinson WARREN; 
“LAEAYETTE COLLEGE,” 
By Donap G, MITCHELL; 
,OUR DIPLOMATES AND CONSULS,” 


By ALBERT RHODES; 
“CONSTANTINOPLE,” 
By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER: 
“TURKISTAN,” 

&c., &. 

FIFTEEN MONTHS FOR $4. 

SCRIBNER for August, September, and Ootober, 
containing the opening chapters of ‘‘That Lass 0° 
Lowrie’s,” will be given to every new subscriber who 
requests them, and whose subscribtion begins with 
the November number. 

Subscription price, $4 a year—35 cents a number. 
Subscribe with the nearest bookseller, or send a 
check or P. O. rr! order to 

SCRIBNER & CO.,743 Broadway, N.Y. 

















Holiday Music Books! 


17 SPLENDID VOLUMES FOR PRESENTS. 
Uniform in Style, Binding and price, 
which is foreach Book, in Boards, 
$2.50; In Cloth, $3.; In Cloth, full 
Gilt $4. 


THE WORLD 0 0 is the latest volume 

’ of Bound Music, 

has 250 pages, Full Sheet Music Size, filled with 
the best Songs and Duets of the day. 


GEMS OF THE ANCE" the latest Bound 
Volume of In- 

strumental Music, 232 pages, Full Sheet Music 
Size, filled with the best recent compositions of 
Strauss, Lamothe, Zikoff, Faust, and others. It 
isa companion to the famous “Gems or StRaUss.”” 


Also, Vocat. Moore's Irish Melodies. 
Gems of English Song. Silver Wreath. 
Gems of Scottish Song. INSTRUMENTAL 
Gems of German Song. Gems of Strauss. 
Wreath of Gems. Home Circle, Vol I & II. 
Shower of Pearls. Pianists’ Album. 
Operatic Pearls, Pianoforte Gems. 


Also the Musica Treasure, both Vocal and In- 
strumental, ORGAN at Home, for Reed Organs, and 
Prano aT Home, with Piano Duets. 


Either book mailed post free for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
Cc. H. Ditson& Co., J.E,. Ditson&Co,, 
741 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 


New York. Phila. 


Dr. C. W. Calkins, 


So long and faverably known on Pleasant Street, 
this city, as a kind and skillful Physician, has re- 
turned to Boston to reside permanently, and resumed 
practice at 293 Tremont Street, where he hopes 
to receive the patronage of his old friends. 

Patients from out of town can be provided with 
a accommodations if desired while under treat- 
ment. 

Special attention given to diseases of Women and 
Children. 3m42 
G2" Preserve this notice. 

Kansas, Missouri and Iowa Improved Farm First- 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We guarantee 
as an assurance that we loan not to exceed one-third 
of the actual value. In many years’ business have 
never lost a dollar. No customer of ours ever waited 
a day for interest or principal when due. Send for 
particulars. References in every State in the Union, 
who will confirm the above facts. 

J.B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 
47wl or 72 Cedar st., New York. 





CHOIGEST LITERATURE of the DAY,—. ¥. Zridune 
THE MOST EMINENT living 
authors, such as Prof. Max Mul- 
ler, Prof. Tyndall, Rt. Hon, W. 
E. Gladstone, Dr. W. B. Carpen- 
ter, Prof. Huxley, R. A. Proctor, 
Frances Power Cobbe, The Duke 
of Argyll, Jas, A. Froude, Mrs. 
Muloch, Mrs. Oliphant, Mrs. Alex- 
ander, Miss Thackeray, Jean In- 
relow, Geo. MacDonald, Wm, 
lack, Anthony Trollope, Mat- 
thew Arnold, Henry Kingsley, 
Francis Galton, W. W. Story. 
‘Auerbach, Ruskin, Carlyle, Ten- 
nyson, Browning, and many others, are represented 
in the pages of 


Littell’s Living Age. 


Jan. 1, 1877, Tue Livine AGE enters upon its 132d 
volume, with the continued commendation of the 
best men and journals of the country, and with con- 
stantly increasing success. 

In 1877, it will furnish to its readers the productions 
of the foremost authors above named and many oth- 
ers; embracing the choicest Serial and Short Stories 
by the Leading Foreign Novelists, and an amount 


Unapproached by any other Periodical 


in the world, of the most valuable literary and scien- 
tific matter of the day, from the pens of the leading 
Essayists, Scientists, Critics, Discoverers, and Edt 
tors, representing every department of Knowledge 
and Progress. 

Tue Living AGE, (in which its only competitor, 
“Every SaTurDAY. has been merged), is a weekly 
magazine of sixty-four pages, giving more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 


double column octavo pages of reading matter yearly. 
It presents in an inexpensive form, considering its 
amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its week- 
ly issue, and with a satisfactory completeness at- 
tempted by no other publication, the best Essays, Re- 
views, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Dis- 
covery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical 
and Political Information, from the entire body of 
Foreign Periodical Literature. 

The importance of THe Livine AGE to every Amer- 
ican reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh and COM- 
PLETE compilation of an indispensable current lit- 
erature —indispensable because it embraces the pro- 
ductions of 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS, 
is sufficiently indicated by the following recent 
Opinions, 

“Simply indispensable to any one who desires to 
keep abreast of the thoughts of the age in any depart- 
ment of science or literature."'"— Boston Journal. 

“A pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain of 
qntectetamnent and instruction."’—Hon. Robert C. Win- 
throp. 

“Bie est periodical in America.”—Theo. L. Cuy- 
" D.D. 





















’, . 
“It has noequal in any country.”—Philadelphia 
Press. 

“In no other single publication can there be found 
so much of sterling literary excellence."—N. Y. 
Evening Post. 

“It reproduces the best thoughts of the best minds 
of the civilized world, upon all topics of living inter- 
est."'— Philadelphia Inquirer. 

ye 5 e in the richness, variety, and sterling 
worth of its articles, and equal to several ordinary 
magazines in the amount of matter presented.”’— 7'he 
Standard, Chicago. 

“The best of all our eclectic publications.” — 7'he 
Nation, New York. 

“And the cheapest. A monthly that comes every 
week.'—The Advance, Chicago. 

“With it alone a reader may fairly keep up with all 
that is important in the literature, history, politics, 
and science of the day.”"—7he Methodist, New York. 

“The ablest essays. the most entertaining stories, 
the finest poetry of the English language, are here 
gathered together.”°—//linois State Journal. 

' “It is the only compilation that presents with a 
satisfactory completeness, as well as freshness, a lit- 
erature embracing the productions of the ablest writ- 
ers living. Jt is, therefore, indispensable to every one 
who desires a thorongh compendium of ali that is'ad- 
mirable and noteworthy in the literary world.” —Bos- 


ton Post. 

,,Ought to find a place in every American Home.” 
New York Times. 
Published WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


t#~ EXTRA OFFER FOR 1877..22 


To all new subscribers for 1877, will be sent gratis 
the six numbers of 1876, containing, with other val- 
uable matter, the first instalments of a new and pow- 
erful serial story, ‘“‘THe Marguis or Lossiz,” by 
GEORGE MACDONALD, now appearing in 
Tue Livrne AGE from advance sheets. 


Club Prices for the best Home and 
Foreign Literature. 


“Possessed of THe Livine Age and one or other 
of our vivacious American monthlies, a subscriber 
will find himself in command of the whole situation.” 
—Phila. Evening Bulletin. 

For $10.50 Tue Livine Ace ‘and either one of the 
American $4 Monthlies (or Harpers Weekly or Bazar) 
will be sent fora year, both postpaid; or, for $9.50, 
Tue Livine Ace and Scribners St. Nicholas, or Ap- 
pletons Journal. 

LITTELL & GAY, Boston. 


ddress 


‘ 7 7 and steady work 

GO O D PAY for one on two en- 

terprising men or women in each county. Particulars 

free. Do not let this opportunity s. Send $3.00 

for outfit worth $20.00. Address J. LATHAM & CO, 
419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





REMOV ALI, 


-—of the 


Dress Reform. 
Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 
offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 
NEW ROOMS, 


No, 2'; Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining to the underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
("Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 24% Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
"AGENTS WANTED. tf33 
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FINE TOILET SOAPS, 
The best value in TOILET SOAPS 
is found in 


Robinson's Indexical 


Large Oval Tablets. 


« Honey, Glycerine, White Glycerine, Brown 
Windsor, Turtle Oil, Oatmeal Glycerine, 
Palm Oil, White Windsor, Alpine, Sun- 
flower, Poncine, Bay Leaf, Almond 
Meal, Rice Flour, Tar, Sand, 
Pumice, &c. 

ALMOND MEAL SOAP.—Registered July 27, 1875. 
Rich in Sweet Almond Meal, Albumen, Glycerine, 
Balsams and Ottos. Its fine emollient properties 
are unexcelled by any Toilet Soap now in use. 

RICE FLOUR SOAP.—Registered July 13, 1875. 
An extra fine white Toilet Soap, with abundant, 
agreeable and lasting perfume. 

OATMEAL GLYCERINE SOAP. —Rapfatened June 
8, 1875. Recommended for use in all extremes of 
weather. It is jally adapted to the tender 
skins of young children. Made exceedingly mild, 
it is far preferable to the best Castile. 

CAUTION. 

The only genuine Oatmeal Soap is ROBINSON'S 
OATMEAL GLYCERINE. It is the cheapest fine 
Toilet Soap in the world, and a perfect winter soap. 
Ask for ROBINSON'S OATMEAL SOAP. 

The above Soaps are made only by the 


INDEXICAL SOAP CO., 
ROBINSON BROS. & CO., BOSTON. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 
friends, gives a thorough Collegiate 


EDUCATION TO BOTH SEXES, 
Who here pursue the same courses of study, and re- 
ceive the same @egrees. 

Total expenses, including Tuition, Board, Washing, 
use of Books, &c., $350 a year. 

NO EXTRA CHARGES. 

For Catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study, &c., Address :— 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 

SwaRTHMORE COLLEGE, Delaware Co., Penn. 

6m30 
WOMAN'S Medical College of Pennsylvania, 

North College Avenue and Twenty first St., Phil. 

The twenty-seventh winter session will open on 
Thursday, Oct. 6th, in the commodious new College 
Building. Clinical instruction is given in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, Wills’ and Orthopedic 
Hospitals. Spring Course of Lectures, practical 
demonstrations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except 
for expense of material) to all Matriculants of the 
year. Address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M. Dean, 
North College Ave and 21st 8t., Philadelphia. Pa 








ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
_4 AUBURNDALE, (near Boston,) Mass. Delightful 
home; special care of health, manners and morals. 
Address, CHARLES C. BRAGDON, 
4m26 Principal. 


Woman’s Medical College 
—of the— 
New York Infirmary. 
128 SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 
Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 
York Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tues- 
day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 
dress the Secretary, 
Dr. Mercy N. BAKER. 
_128 Second Avenue, New York. 00000 


WILL WONDERS EVER CEASE? 


Attention is called to the fact that I have discovered 
aprocess by which the Hair can be Restored, even 
ween a person has become completely bald, or has 
been so for a number I Any persons who 
may be ba.d, or who are losing their hair, can have the 
same restored by oT at my office. My treat- 
ment for diseases of the scalp is purely scientific, and 
parties desirous of obtaining a good head of hair are 

uested to call. 

ldness may arise from defective development of 
the pulps of the hair, or from defective circulation 
and nutrition; also from acute diseases preceding cer- 
tain diseases of the skin. The hair may fall off pre- 
maturely from various causes, or in the natural course 
of things, from old age. Any case I treat, no matter 
what may be the cause, I will guarantee a full restora- 
tion of the hair, and to responsible pate will not 
exact a fee until they are fully satisfied that I do all 
that I claim. R. PIERCE, 


339 Trement Street Boston, 
12m15 





DR. RHODES’ MEDICAL HOME 
and Retreat for invalids, 
For the treatment of Paralysis, Deformities, Spinal 
and Nervous Diseases, E epey Convulsions, Hy- 
steria and all Diseases of the Brain, No. 298 Shawmut 
Avenue, Boston. Mass.; office hours from 8 to 11 a.m. 
and from 2to5o’clock p.m. Branch of the Institute, 
108 Kendall Street, Boston. Price 0! and 
Treatment at the Branch Institute, from 40 to 60 dol- 
lars amonth. Office hours at 108 Kendall Street, from 
11A. M. to 2 P. M. and from 5 P. M. to 8 o'clock P.M. 
GEORGE W. RHODES, M. D. 


ly14 Medical Director. 








New England Conservatory of Music. 


TINETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
ake best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 

E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
12m13 


GENTS! Greatest Orrer of the season. might 
4A. $10 Chromos given away with Home Guest, in- 
cluding Hoover's Peerless American Fruit, 2 feet 
long, Lake Lucerne, Virgin Vesta, &c. Mounted out- 
fit, four Chromos, $3.00; eight Chromos, $5.50. J. 
LATHAM & CO., 419 Washington Street, Boston. ly6 


AN OUNCE OF ANY OF 
LUBIN’S PERFUMES, 75 Cts, 


TS same quantity and quality contained in one 
of Lubin’s $1 bottles, thus saving 25 cents. All 
odors open to smell of before buying. 


CLIFFORD, PERFUMER, 
23 School St., Boston, 
24w4 


Established 1846, 


R. MARSTON & CO’S 
DINING ROoOoMsS, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
22,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON, 


NEATLY FURNISHED ROOMS 


To Let by the Day or Week. a 
t 





SARAH A, COLBY, M. D., 
Office--17 Hanson Street, Bostou 
e 


A few doors from Tremont Street. 
om =. ay, Diseases of Women. 

P “combines persisten a 
sional skill and long capirience in the necheiteadiaias 
Treatment and Cure of all Diseases, 

Office hours from 10 4 mM. to Pp. M., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. tf7 


DECALCOMANTI 

or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book o 
34 BPs giving fall instructions in this new 
and beautiful art, sent t-paid for LO cts, 


100 asa’td pictures, 60 cta, They are Heads, Landscapes, Animale, 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic &c. 
They can be easily transferred to any article so a8 to imitate the 
most beautiful painting. Also, 5 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts, ; 60for50 cts. Agents wanted, 

Address J, L. PATTEN & CO., 162 William Street, New York.’ 


J.W. BUuAcCE & co. 


333 Washington Street, Boston. 
Has on hand and for sale every variety of 

PHOTOGRA : 
Including Views of U.S. Vessels, Landscape Views 
Portraits of Eminent Public Men, Military and Civii, 
Copies from Engravings, Fancy Pictures, Statuettes, 
etc. Cartes de Visite, Plain or Vignettes, $5 per 
dozen. Warranted to give perfect satisfaction. Many 
persons who have tried in vain to obtain a like- 
ness of themselves at other places, have succeeded 

rfectly, and now rank among our most valued pa- 
rons. OIL PAINTINGS of the Size of Life or in 
Cabinet Size, and $50, finished in the highest de- 


gree of perfection yet attained in the art. 
N. B.—PORCELAIN in every style. 


J. W. BLACK & CO., 
333 Washington St,, Bosten, Mass. 
tf31 


CALIFORNIA. 
THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 
Embracesainder one management the Great Trunk 
Railway Lines of the WEST and NORTHWEST, 
and, with its numerous branches and connections, 
forms the shortest and quickest route between Cutca- 
@o and all points in ILLINoIs, Wisconsin, NORTHERN 


MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, Lowa, NEBRASKA, CALIFOR- 
NIA and the WESTERN TERRITORIES. Ite 


Omaha and California Line 
Is the shortest and best route for all points in Norta- 
ERN ILLiNnois, lowa, Dakota, NEBRASKA, WYOMING, 
CoLtornapo, UTan, NEVADA, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
Cuina, JAPAN AND AUSTRALIA, Its 


Chicago, Madison and St. Paul Line 


Is the short line for NorrHERN Wisconsin and Min- 
NESOTA, and for Mapiszon, St. PauL, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Duturts and all points in the Great Northwest. Ite 


Winona and St. Peter Line 


Is the only route for Winona, Rochester, Owatonna, 
Mankato, St. Peter, New Ulm, and all pointe in 
Southern and Central Minnesota. Its 


Green Bay and Marquette Line 


Is the only line for Janesville, Watertown, Fond Dau 
» Oshkosh, Appleton, Green Bay, na 
Negaunee, Marquette, Houghton, Hancock and the 

Lake Superior Country. Ite 


Freeport and Dubuque Line 


Is the only rouce for Elgin, Rockford, Freeport, and 
ail points, via:, Freeport. Its 


Chicago and Milwaukee Line 
Is the old Lake Shore Route, and is the only one pas- 
sing through Evanston, Lake Forest, Highland Park, 
Waukegan, Racine, Kenosha to Milwaukee. 


Pullman Palace Cars 
are run on all Gooue trains of this road. 

This is the ONLY LINErunning these cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul, Chicago and Milwaukee, or 
Chi and Winona. 

At Omaha our Sleepers connect with the Overland 
Sleepers on the Union Pacific Railroad for all points 
West of the Missouri River. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or South, 
the trains of the Chicago & North-Western Railway 
LEAVE CHICAGO as follows: 

For Council Bluffs, Omaha and California, Two 
Through Trains tear with Pullman Palace Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Cars through to Council Bluffs. 

For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two Through 
Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached on 
both trains. 

For Green Bay and Lake Superior, Two Trains 
daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached, and run- 
ning through to Marquette. 

For Milwaukee, Four Through Trains daily, Pull- 
=e Cars on night trains, Parlor Chair Cars on day 

ns. 

For Sparta and Winona and points in Minnesota. 
One Through Train daily, with Pullman Sleepers to 
Winona. 

For Dubuque, via Freeport, Two Through Trains 
daily, with Pullman Cars on night trains. 

For Dubuque and La Crosse, via Clinton, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Cars on night 
train to McGregor, Iowa. 

For Sioux City and Yankton, I'wo Trains daily, 
Pullman Cars to Missouri Valley J unction. 

For Lake Geneva, Four Trains daily. 

For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 
and other points, you can have from two to ten trains 


daily. 

New York Office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston Office, 
No. 5 State Street; Omaha Office, 253 Farnham Street; 
San Francisco Office, 121 Montgomery Street; Chica- 

Ticket Offices; 62 Clark Street, under Sherman 
ouse; Corner Canal and Madison Streets; Kinzie 
Street Depot, Corner W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; 
Wells Street Depot, Corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 

For rates or information not attainable from your 
home ticket agents, apply to 
W. H. STENNETT, Marvin Hvertrrt, 

. Pass. Ag’t. Chicago Gen. Sup't. Chicago. 
Eastern. | 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


NEIGHROoRHOOD TaLks. As reported by 
Mr. Codding; by Abbie Morton Diaz. 
This little book consists of a series of 

articles, written in the interest of Peace, 
which originally appeared in the New York 
Independent. It is published by the Peace 
Association of Friends in America, at New 
Vienna, Ohio. The secretary of this Asso- 
ciation, Daniel Hill, says of these articles: 
‘They have attracted wide attention, not 
only on account of their familiar style, in 
the form of conversations between several 
persons, which makes them very readable, 
but because they discuss almost every phase 
of the question of war and peace, in a prac- 
tical manner, arraying unanswerable argu- 
ments against war that will likely be read 
by thousands who could hardly be induced 
to read the same arguments in the common 
form. 

In view of the great variety of tastes to 
be met and minds to be educated on the 
Peace question, we send out this little vol- 
ume in faith and hope that it may be 
blessed of our Heavenly Father, in causing 
many to embrace in all its fullness the true 
nature of Christ’s kingdom, and turn them 
from being advocates of war to be promul- 
gators of the sublime and glorious doctrines 
of peace. Mrs. Diaz is well and pleasantly 
known as the author of ‘William Henry 
Stories;’ ‘‘The School-master’s Trunk,” 
containing ‘Papers on Home Life in Twee- 
nit,” &c. Her last little book, ‘‘Neighbor- 
hood Talks,” is a real contribution to much 
needed lessons on peace. The form of dia- 
logue helps to make plain many of the in- 
tricate questions connected with the settle- 
ment of National difficulties. It teaches 
the young man or woman whose opinions 
are forming, how much better is peace than 
war. 

Houp Tue Forr. By P. P. Bliss, with il- 
lustrations by Miss L. B. Humphrey and 
Robert Lewis. Published by Wm. F. 
Gill & Co., Boston. 

This poem, printed on fine paper, with 
gilt edge, is ‘‘respectfully dedicated to Wil- 
liam Tecumseh Sherman, General of the 
army of the United States, from whom the 
song derived its inspiration. It is founded 
on this incident: Just before the march of 
Sherman to the sea, a million and a half of 
rations were stored at Altonoa Pass. Six 
thousand men under the command of Gen. 
French were in a fair way to capture these 
supplies. Just then a white signal flag was 
seen across the valley fifteen miles away; 
the signal was answered, and soon the 
message was waved across from mountain 
to mountain, ‘‘Hold the Fort! I am com- 
ing. W. T. Sherman.’’ Cheers went up. 
Every man was nerved to the full apprecia- 
tion of the position, and under a murderous 
fire, which killed more than halt the men, 
the fort was held for three hours, until the 
advance guard of Sherman’s army came up, 
and Gen. French was obliged to retreat. 

‘Hold the Fort” tells this story in verse, 
with an illustration for each stanza, on 
every page. It makes a handsome holiday 
gift book. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF EMINENT Mv- 
SICAL COMPOSERS, arranged in chronologi- 
cal order, by L. B. Urbino. Oliver Dit- 
son & Co., Boston. 

This is a book of 375 pages. The author 
says, in her preface, ‘‘In writing these bio- 
graphical sketches which we now present 
to the public, we have consulted Brockhaus, 
Clement, Titis, Schoelcher, Schmidt, Hil- 
genfeldt, Weber, (Max) Lampadius, Jahn, 
Nissen, and many other valuable books, 
hoping to make such selections as would 
interest and instruct those students of music 
who have little time to read elaborate works 
on the great masters whom we all admire.” 
This is just what this admirable and valua- 
ble book has done, not only for students of 
music, but for those persons who, though 
not students, are yet lovers of music, and to 
whom this volume will furnish sketches care- 
fully prepared, from trustworthy sources, of 
the lives of composers whose music is a joy 
and a consolation forever. At the close of 
the book is an “‘alphabetical index” of the 
names of the composers, and the times of 
their birth and death, where this has oc- 
curred. 


Lone Ago. A year of child life. By Ellis 
Gray. Illustrated from designs by Susan 
Hale, Julia P. Dabney, and Ellen Day 
Hale. , 

It is dedicated to “May, George and 
Harry, for whom mamma recalls the “Long 
Ago.” Since the world was made, every 
mother has been asked by her small group 
to “‘tell about when she was a little girl,” 
and no stories are so much enjoyed as the 
real stories told by loving mammas about 
themselves to their own children. This 
story of ‘‘Long ago” is of this kind. There 
are two Christmas stories, ‘‘one to begin 
the book with, and one to end it, and in be- 
tween is put as much of a year’s life and 
love, fun, frolic, doings and misdoings, as 
we can.” “Long Ago” will help to make 
many a winter evening nass pleasantly and 
merrily. It is for sale by Lockwood, 
Brooks & Co., Boston. 





Winuoop Curr, or, Oscar, THE SATLOR’S | 


Son. By Rev. David Wise; Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston, Charles T. Dillingham, 
New York. 

This is a story book intended to bring into 
relief certain good and evil actions, in such 
positions of light and shade as to make the 
latter appear hateful and the former attract- 
ive. It narrates the story of a father who 
went to sea, and escaped from his burning 
ship. The family happenings are told, es- 
pecially of the boy Oscar, whose careless 
habit of not thinking, put himself and 
others in frequent peril, but who at last 
resolutely determined to be governed by 
what he ought, rather than by what he 
wanted to do. It is a pleasant story. 


VioLer witn Eyres or Buve. Illustrated 
by the author, L. Clarkson, with colored 
plates. 

This unique gift book is dedicated to 
Emilie V. Cooke. It is illustrated with 
eight beautifully colored plates, in addition 
to the ‘‘Lithographic etchings.” The whole 
style of publication is new; each verse of 
the first poem, from which the book is 
named, is printed on a white card, appar- 
ently laid upon a mass of appropriate flow- 
ers, on either gray or black ground. Its 
title page has the novelty of being an ex- 
quisite silhouette, and a vignette page repre- 
sents in drawing, young faces looking out 
of flowers. 

The first poem, ‘‘Violet,” has four verses, 
each lying in a bed of flowers Then fol- 
lows ‘‘Mushroom Innocence,” in which 
“Free ‘ittle toad-stools” speak for them- 
selves. The drawing is dainty, and the 
whole thing will win genuine appreciation. 
‘‘My Flowers,” the next and longest poem, 
is lovely and suggestive, and gives tone to 
the collection. Its title page, Pansies, Ap- 
ple Blossoms and Lilies, on a black ground, 
is artistic and rich in coloring. ‘The Har- 
vest of 1876” is a brief poem, illustrated 
with drawings, and commemorating deli- 
cately the passing away of the great Cen- 
tennial Year, with its ripe fruits, gay 
laurels and gathered sheaves. .It is a happy 
summary in itself, both of the year and the 
flowers. The ‘‘Finis” is a single suggestive 
verse on a white card, thrown witha vividly 
colored autumnal bouquet upon the favorite 
black ground. 

The pages are very neatly put up, tied 
with ribbon, like a port-folio, and will make 
apretty gift book. Prices $3., $5., and $10., 
according to binding. It is published and 
for sale by J. L. Sibole, Philadelphia. 


Tue NarionaL Ove. By Bayard Taylor. 

Wm. F. Gill & Co., Boston. 

This memorial poem was written for the 
one hundredth anniversary of American 
Independence, at its celebration in Phila- 
delphia. It was delivered by Mr. Taylor 
on that day. It has been translated into 
several different languages, and received 
with distinguished honor. It is now pro- 
duced in permanent form, beautifully 
printed on fine paper, with illustrations on 
every page. Price $4.00. 


Tue PorticaAL Works OF ALICE AND PHEBE 
Cary, with a memorial of their lives, by 
Mary Clemmer, published by Hurd & 
Houghton, New York; Riverside Press, 
Cambridge, 1877. Price $3.50. 

This beautiful volume is worthy of its 
subject. The history of these gifted and 
noble sisters is full of interest and inspira- 
tion to every American woman. If ‘‘the 
lives of good men all remind us we can 
make our lives sublime,” equally suggestive 
are the lives of good women. The battle 
that every human soul is called upon to 
fight, is made easier and more victorious by 
the knowledge of the heroic struggle of 
other human beings. A woman’s battle is 
especially interesting to women. Her victory 
helps us to achieve our own. 

Especial thanks are due Mary Clemmer 
for the brief memoir of the sisters which 
precedes this poem. It was compiled none 
too soon. For, in looking through their 
papers, she found no single word of their 
own, referring in any personal way to them- 
selves. Only by correspondence with their 
friends, aided by her own intimate knowl- 
edge, has Mrs. Clemmer been able to pro- 
duce it. The genial and intellectual circle 
which met weekly at their little home on East 
20th St. is already broken. Horace Gree- 
ley, and Henry Wilson, and Mrs. Wright, 
aredead. Actors, artists, poets, clergymen, 
distinguished people from abroad, women 
of fashion, women of letters, reformers, 
statesmen, the known and the nnknown, are 
all scattered. Yet the memory and tradi- 
tion of those fair re-unions will linger long 
after every participant has departed. 

In a little brown house, ‘‘low and small,” 
on a farm in the Miami Valley, eight miles 
north of Cincinnati, these sisters were born; 
—Alice in 182¢, Phebe in 1824. 

In this home, the ‘‘clovernook” of Alice 
Cary’s stories, quiet and lovely, but devoid 
of all social advantages from outside influ- 
ences, they grew to womanhood, amid the 
cares and struggles of a western farmer’s 
life. Buttheir father was of good birth and 
breeding, and their mother a woman of sub- 
stantial character and rare executive ability. 
Phebe said of her: 


| her now. 


| 
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“She was the wonder of my childhood. 
She is no less a wonder to me, as I recall 
How she did so much work, and 
yet did it well; how she reared carefully, 
and governed wisely, so large a family of 


| children, and yet found time to develop, by 





thought and reading, a mind of unusual 
strength and clearness, is still a mystery to 
me. She was fond of history, politics, 
moral essays, biography and works of re- 
ligious controversy. Poetry she read, but 
cared little for works of fictitious literature. 
An exemplary housewife, a wise and kind 
mother, she left no duty unfulfilled, yet she 
found time, often at night, after every other 
member of the household was asleep, by 
reading, to keep herself informed of all the 
issues of the day, political, social, and re- 
ligious.”’ 

When we consider that this woman was 
the mother of nine children, a farmer's wife, 
in a new, western neighborhood, in a mala- 
rious climate, surrounded by uncultivated 
land and people, and struggling, with her 
husband, to lift the family from debt, and 
to give the children a liberal education, we 
cannot but share her danghter’s wonder and 
veneration. 

The daughter of such a mother, Alice 
Cary was worthy to be the first president 
of the New York Woman’s Club, and the 
natural queen of the most intelligent social 
circle of the great metropolis. 

We have not space to quote from the 
memoir or from the poems that follow it. 
But we commend this work to our readers, 
as one which is exceeding valuable, because 
it is so thoroughly a woman's work, and so 
peculiarly American. No holiday gift more 
beautiful or more appropriate can be found, 
than Mary Clemmer’s memorial and com- 
pilation of the life and works of Alice and 
Phebe Cary. 

Youne America ABROAD—second series. 
VINE AND OLIvE, or Young America in 
Spain and Portugal. A story of travel 
and adventure. By William F. Adams. 
(Oliver Optic.) Lee & Shepherd, Boston; 
Charles F. Dillingham, N. Y. 

The book is dedicated to Henry Ruggles 
Esq., ‘‘Consulado de los Estados Unidos, en 
Barcelona, En Tiempos pasados,” when we 
assisted together at a bull-fight in Madrid, 
visited El Escarial and Toledo, and with 
whom the author reluctantly parted at Cas- 
tillejo. Itis an entertaining tale of travel 
andadventure. Spicy but sensational, after 
the manner of most of the stories of Oliver 
Optic. 

PractTIcAL COOKING AND DINNER GETTING. 
By Mrs. Mary F. Henderson. Harpers. 
This is a treatise ‘‘containing practical 

instructions in cooking, in the combination 
and serving of dishes, and in the fashiona- 
ble modes of entertaining at breakfast, din- 
ner and supper; illustrated. It is affection- 
ately dedicated ‘‘to Mrs. Ellen Ewing Sher- 
man, a lady who studies the comfort of her 
household.” In the preface the author 
says, ‘“Too many receipts are avoided, al- 
though quite enough are furnished for any 
practical cook-book.” 

The aim of the book is followed out to 
the letter, with simple and plain directions, 
both in regard to modes of entertaining, 
and of cooking and of the proper utensils. 
There is a valuable chapter on economy; 
one on cooking as an accomplishment, and 
one on cooking for the sick, each of which 
is worth the price of the book. There is 
an English and French glossary, and a 
good index. This book isa real contribu- 
tion to the science of good living, from 
which those who cannot give fashionable 
entertainments can learn much, and those 
who have little to use can find how to make 
that little palatable and attractive, while 
whose who give fashionable entertainments, 
and have abundance, can have all the rules 
and hints they need. It is the largest and 
most elaborate cook-book that has been 
published since Gerritt Smith’s daughter, 
Mrs. Miller, published her large, handsome, 
and valuable cook-book “respectfully ded- 
icated to the cooking class of the young 
ladies’ Saturday Morning Club of Boston. 
With such patrons, the art of cooking ought 
to revive. We may remark in passing that 
Mrs. Henderson is one of the leading Suf- 
fragists, as her husband, ex-Senator Hender- 
son, is one of the leading lawyers of Mis- 
souri. 

Au-Cuin-LkE, ON THE CIVILIZATION OF THE 
WESTERN BARBARIANS, “‘particularly of 
the English.” Observations made during 
a residence of some years in those parts. 
Translated from the Chinese into English, 
by John Yester Smythe Esq., of Shang- 
hai, and now first published out of China 
and in other than Chinese. Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston; Charles T. Dillingham, 
678 Broadway, New York. 

The translator testifies to the trustworthi- 
ness of the work as to its meaning, though 
it is not a literal translation, and says: ‘It 
isa genuine expression of the intelligent 
Chinese opinion concerning the civilization 
of the English. The author, Ah-Chin-Le, 
is ‘‘a Mandarin of the first class, member of 
the enlightened and exalted Caleo.” He 
was sent on a private mission to the outside 
barbarians of the far west, to curiously seek 
into the state of these people, and report 
upon them. Under this guise the book is a 

‘“‘take off” upon the manners and customs 
of the English, which are exhibited in an 








exaggerated and distorted way, and criti- 
cised with the plain-spoken simplicity of on 
unperverted Chinese. 





Younc Forks’ Reaprnes, for social and 
public entertainment. By Lewis B. 
Monroe; Lee & Shepard, Boston; Charles 
T. Dillingham, New York. 

This is a collection of select reading for 
the younger people. It has a very good 
variety of subjects, and hence is well 
adapted to the purpose for which it is de- 


signed. In it will be found prose, poetry, 
dialogue, fun, sentiment, narrative; the 


‘*niece to speak,” and the song to-sing. 





SojouRNER TRUTH’S NARRATIVE AND Book 
or LIFE, 

This true narrative of the life of one of 
the most remarkable women in the world 
is full of real romance. It is as entertain- 
ing as a novel, with the advantage of being 
true. There is no better gift book. The 
price, post paid, is $1.25. It can be had 
on application to Mrs. Frances W. Titus, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

H. O. Houghton & Co. publish a life-size 
PORTRAIT of Wm. Cullen Bryant. It is exe- 
cuted by Mr. J. E. Baker, the same artist 
who last year furnished to this firm the por- 
trait of Mr. Longfellow, which was con- 
sidered a remarkable success. That of Mr. 
Bryant is an equally good likeness. It can 
be had only by subscribers to the Atlantic, 
to whom it will be sent with that magazine 
for 1877, for $5.00. The subscription price 
of the Atlantic alone is $4.00. The por 
traits are sent by mail, carefully rolled so as 
to avoid all danger of injury. 


- SPECIAL NOTICES. — 
The New En land Women’s Club,— 


Saturday, Dec. 30, a lunch to Miss Maria Mitchell, be- 
ginning at 1 P. M. 


FURNITURE, 


Round and Square End So- 








fas, Tete-a-Tetes, Easy Chairs, 
Student Chairs, and Thirty dif- 
ferent patterns of Tailor Chairs, 
Tables, Ottomans, Music Stools, 
Foot-rests, &e., &e., &e. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE 
designed and made to order. 
PARLOR SUITS 
in every variety of style and fin- 
ish, Fifty Dollars, and upwards. 
Braman’s Patent Reclining Chair, 
acknowledged by dealers to be 


the very best Chair in use. 
We import direct from the 


“manufacturers. 


SAM. LAYCOCK’S BEST ENGLISH 


HAIR SEATING; 
which for durability and finish 
is superior to any other make. 
Furniture covered with this 


will 


any other 


celebrated Seating wear 


much longer than 


Hair Seating. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO. 


SALESROOMS,27 Sudbury Street, 
corner Portland Street, FACTO- 
RY at Easi Cambridge, Mass. 





HOLIDAY GIFT, 


Inexpensive, but always valuable. 
Webster’s Unabridged. 


“THE BEST PRACTICAL ENGLISH DICTIONARY EX- 
TANT." —London Quarterly Review, October, 1873. 


From Rev. W. H. H. Murray, Boston, Jan. 12, 1876. 

“The sermons which I have preached to my people 
during the last three months, have been the outgrowth 
of Bible meditation alone. I have not made a library 
reference in constructing one of them. The two vol- 
umes which I have by my side on my knees when dic- 
tating them, are the New Testament and Webster's 
Dictionary. The former I find to be worth more to 
me, as a preacher of the gospel to the people, than all 
the books of theology in the world. And the latter 
contains not only the germs, but the expressed wealth, 
of all English literature. From the one, I get my facts 
and my inspiration; from the other, I am taught ex- 
actness in definition and precision of statement. 
Never until I shut myself off from all other books and 
confined myself exclusively to these two, did I know 
how perfectly equipped for flight the mind is that has 
on either side of it these wings of power.” 

Published by §, & 6, MERRIA , Springfield, Mass. 

Sold by all Booksellers. 





BOSTON DAILY ADVERTISER 





1813-1876. 





The purpose of the DatLy ADVERTISER is to fulfill 
the requirements of an accurate and trustworthy 
newspaper, complete in all its departments. 


The news department, general and local, every 
morning presents a concise and intelligent summary 
of the news of the world, up to the last hour. 


The commercial and business departments presenta 
daily resumé of financial, commercial, manufacturing 
and marine intelligence,—prepared by experts > 


in every 
branch. 


The editorial department is devoted to independent 
and impartial discussions of all questions of current 
interest, political, industrial, social, literary. anq 
whatever else concerns the well-being of the country, 

The regular and occasional correspondents of the 
DAILY ADVERTISER, at home and abroad, are men and 
women of established reputation, fitted for their work 
by wide experience and knowledge of the world. 


In all the departments it is the constant aim of the 
paper to keep pace with the times in science, litera. 
ture, the arts, and morais, as well as in politics, busi. 
ness, and current events. 

BOSTON SEMI-WEEKLY ADVERTISER, 
$5 per annum, or $4 when paid in advance. Issued on 
Tuesday and Friday mornings. 
The BOSTON WEEKLY ADVERTISER, 
$2 per annum in advance. 
ing. 


Issued on Thursday morn- 


The Semi-Weekly and Weekly editions are made up 
from the Daily, with reference especially to the wants 
of more distant readers, containing a few advertise. 
ments, all the important news of the week, a large and 
interesting variety of selected miscellany and orivina) 
correspondence, and editorials and editorial comment 
on all the fresh and important topics of the time. 


TeRMs: $12 per annum, $3 per quarter. 


Boston Orrice: DatLy ADVERTISER BUILDING, 
No, 29 Court St., opposite Court Square. 
...No 1314 F, Streer. 

E. F. WATERS, Treasurer. 


TS PASTIME, an amateur paper for boys and 
girls, contributed to by them and published, edi- 
ted and printed by boys. Ten cents per year, only. 
poems for stamp address; THE PASTIME 
ashington, D. C. 2wh2 
351 HISTORY PRIZES!! 
$500 to one person! Given for best answers to 
questions, etc., in “The Student’s Prize.” Price, 5 
cents. Published by 97. S. WELSON, Flush- 
ing, N. ¥. Bw52 


ART POTTERY. 


We have just added to our extensive Pottery the 
manufacturing of 


ANTIQUE STYLES 


WASHINGTON OFPFICE........ 





AND 


TILES FOR ART DECORATION, 


TERRA COTTA CLAY, 
which when burnt gives it a beautiful cream color, 
similar to the Vases &c., now bemg exhumed from 
the 


RUINS OF POMPEII. 





Our manufactory being the largest on the sea coast 
we are prepared to make copies and furnish all sizes 
and styles of Terra Cotta Ware. Our stock of Vases, 
Fancy Flower Pots, Hanging Baskets, and a variety 
of clay goods is unequaled by any in the city. 

= We invite the public to inspect our stock, 
which we are selling at manufacturers prices. 

PORTLAND STONE WARE CO., 
50 Kilby Street, Boston. 

GEO. C. DUNNE, General Agent. 

BUY : 
The Young Housekeeper’s Friend! 
By Mrs. Corne.ivs, and you will save many times its 
cost every month. This book is an always reliable 
guide, anc the acknowledged standard for all matters 
relating to the cooking department or that of the 
housekeeper. It also contains valuable information 
indispensable for the management of the sick room, 
treatment of infants, etc., etc. It is the most popular 
and useful work of the kind ever published, and no 
family should be without a copy. 

Price $1.50. Interleaved, $2.25. For sale by 
all booksellers, or sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 
of price. 


THOMPSON BROWN & CO., Publishers. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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